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fa column without roles: 


Not all the good poets are 
the dead ones, Part 2 

In the last issue, as you may 
remember, | mentioned the visit of 
the distinguished contemporary 
American poet Ellen Bryant Voigt to 
the Grolier Poetry Bookshop in 
Cambridge for a reading on Tuesday, 
29 October, and then speculated on 
whether or not she might be enticed 
to pay a visit to Middleborough. The 
more | thought about it, the more the 
idea intrigued me, so | wrote to her 
to ask if she would consider such a 
side-trip. 

Just as we were going to 
press, ] received a very gracious 
telephone call from Mrs. Voigt in 
response to my letter, and the 
upshot is that she has agreed to 
come to here for a session with the 
Senior Honors and Advanced 
Placement classes during the day 
and for a poetry reading and book- 
signing session somewhere in town 
in the evening. She will not, 
however, be able to be here during 
the fall, though we are still 
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planning to make her Grolier 
reading a kind of unofficial “field 
trip” (i.e., come if you wish, and 
arrange your own transportation) 
for the A. P. class. 

Instead of a late October 
date, therefore, we are planning a 
visit in mid-April, when Mrs. Voigt 
will be in the area for an engage- 
ment at The Blacksmith’s House in 
Cambridge. This is really a prefer- 
able date, since it will allow for 
better planning, more publicity, and 
better prepared students here at the 
high schoo]. But the question still 
to some extent remains: when she 
comes, will we be able to drum up an 
audience? We are counting on our 
faithful readers to help us fill the 
seats. Watch this column for 
further details. 


Calling on the carpet page 
.. Will not be the name of a 
new feature on the fine art adminis- 
trative of invective. Rather it is 
what we did to find a design for the 
cover of this issue. Specifically, we 
turned to a “carpet page” from the 
Book of Durrow, an eighth-century 
Hiberno-Northumbrian Gospel 
manuscript for the basis of our 
design, which, while preserving the 
interlacing “strapwork” of the 
original, carries our own choice of 
colors. It may be of some interest to 
point out that the blue and green 
elements of the design consist of 
single, continuous straps which 
extend from the top to the bottom of 


the page. In addition to illustrating 
the concept of “pattern,” the design 
provides of good example of the 
artistic taste of the Old English, 
whose literature we begin to explore 
in this issue’s Back Pages. Could 
the complex structure of a poem like 
The Wanderer (not to mention 
Beowulf ) be a result of the same 
sense of design, the same notion of 
what is aesthetically pleasing? 


We got an old computer, so 
we got the Old Computer 
Blues — 

Imagine that being wailed to 
your favorite N’Orleans tune. Now 
imagine it being sung by the staff 
(under the direction, of course, of 
our resident musicologist, Kassie 
Hartford). Well, we might sing it, 
solo or in chorus, if we thought such 
a performance would do any good. 

The long-awaited shift of the 
production of Text and Context 
entirely to the school’s new 
computers has created a host of new 
problems for us. These machines 
have of late, wherefore we know not, 
mysteriously quit converting files 
created on other computers. Since 
the members of the Editorial Board 
do not, for the most part, possess 
state-of-the-art equipment at home, 
endless unanticipated hours have 
been spent in school retyping file 
after file. Meanwhile, we discovered 
that the computer delivered for our 
use to Room 223 was not loaded with 
the font we chose last summer in 


Room 225 to create our logo and tack 
to our masthead, which is why our 
title does not have its characteristic 
look on the table of contents page. 

This all led us into some 
musings on the false allurement of 
technology for simpletons like us. 
Certain things, of course, can be 
made easier to do with the new 
gismos, but these can also begin to 
take charge of one’s activities and 
put them in some respects beyond 
one’s own control. For example, 
having entrusted several dozen 
hours worth of typing to the elec- 
tronic mercies of certain machines, 
we were helpless to do much else 
than invest severa] dozen more 
hours compensating for their sud- 
den refusal to do what they had been 
doing perfectly well during the 
weeks prior. The local experts, 
called in for a rescue, could do 
nothing for us, though they gen- 
erously and patiently spent a great 
dea] of their own time attempting to 
help. So, for the time being, we have 
all been left equally helpless. 

] am coming to the conclu- 
sion that, in the very process of 
solving our old problems, we and the 
gadgets we invent to assist us create 
a whole batch of new problems of 
which we are at best, when we start 
out, only dimly aware. 

With this in mind, I suggest 
that it will be worth our while to 
monitor the unintended effects of 
our use of the new technologies on 
the shape of the curriculum and on 


the methods of instruction. Will 
certain kinds of writing assign- 
ments previously done at home now 
have to be done in school to take 
advantage of the machines? 
Considering this, will the time 
constraints built into the school 
schedule preclude writing 
assignments of more than a certain 
length? Will the ready availability 
of images on these machines tempt 
students to use a picture and 
thereby save a thousand words? 
What about the future of the classic 
five-hundred word essay? Can that 
assignment be fulfilled with half a 
picture? Not to worry, my good 
angel assures me; but my bad 
angel's imagination is running riot 
with the negative possibilities. 


Handy investment guides— 
That’s how we’d like you to 
think of two features making their 
first appearance in this issue, 
“Books on Trial” and “Focus on 
Film.” Since we all have but limited 
time for amusing ourselves (and 
time, need we remind you, is 
money), and since most forms of 
amusement cost money as well, you 
might want to consult our editors’ 
opinions when it comes to selecting 
a new book to read or a recent movie 
to rent. Most of the books reviewed 
will be the latest works of reputable 
authors, but their reputations do 
not, of course, automatically mean 
that their newest offering is up to 
their usual standard. We will also 


occasionally review an olden goldie 
(or is it the other way around’), as 
Emily Stevens does this month to 
Virginia Woolf’s Orlando. Her 
review should also reassure you that 
we will not always be bringing 
bouquets to the shrines of “great 
authors.” 


We don’t mean to add to 
Wiflation soul. #). 

... we considerably 
underestimated the cost of 
producing each issue of Text and 
Context, so a rise in the price per 
copy has become imperative. As of 
the next issue, gentle readers, “the 
pleasures of the text” (and of the 
context) will cost you each a fin 
(which is $5.00, for those too young 
to understand Runyonese). 


Congratulations all around 
That’s what we’ve been 
getting from people who have seen 
the first issue of the magazine. We 
are gratified by this response, and 
would be even more gratified if more 
of the congratulators were to be 
inspired enough by our efforts to 
send us a written reaction that we 
could publish, as those did whose 
letters are printed this month under 
“Reader Response.” So if your 
thought has been provoked by an 
article or your hackles raised by an 
ill-advised opinion in these pages, 
just don’t sit there — write us! (The 
deadline for each issue is the 25th 
of the month.) GaVaeSiwihd, 


Neadet 
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Provoked to serious 
thought 


To the Editor: 

The juxtaposition of articles 
in Text and Context, Volume I, Num- 
ber 1, made a fascinating read. |] 
couldn’t help pondering how tidy 
the presentation would have been if 
Augustine had been a later writer 
than Golding. After all, they are in 
comple. agreement that humankind 
suffers from “a beact within,” but 
Golding is able only to observe the 
beast and pose the question, as 
mentioned by Lara Hilton, “Who will 
be able to rescue the adults?” 
Augustine’s confrontation with the 
beast resulted in one answer to the 
question — religious conversion. God 
will rescue the adults. 

If humanity could have 
developed Golding’s questicn first, 
and then had Augustine come along 
to provide “God” as a universally 
accepted answer, then perhaps we 
would have a sense of moral and 
social progress. Alas, such is not 


the case. Golding and many moderns 
seem to have rejected Augustine’s 
solution. Thus we see characters 
such as Emily Stevens’s psychiatrist 
and the girl client in “Juggle- 
Sticks” as dazed and confused as 
ever, and no answer forthcoming. 

Then again, maybe the 
premise presented by Augustine and 
Golding is flawed. It is worth 
pondering the meaning of Franken- 
stein against this backdrop. Is not 
Mary Shelley presenting a world- 
view that is the inverse of Augustine 
and Golding? In part Shelley seems 
to be saying that although we are 
terribly flawed and unattractive 
(Frankenstein) on many levels, if we 
could only learn to accept and love 
each other in spite of those flaws, 
then the beast can be tamed. 

Shelley asserts that man is 
not evil by nature. I’m sure that the 
tremendous popularity of Franken- 
stein when it was published in 
1818 was due to the fact that new 
(liberal) religious ideas about 
humankind were beginning to take 
root. Liberal religionists would 
agree with Calvin and Augustine 
that a monster exists and needs to 
be dealt with. Their insight is that 
the monster needs to be distin- 
guished from the evil. They would 
say (1 know this because 1 am a 
liberal religionist) that evil is 
largely the result of such environ- 
mental factors as poverty and lack of 
education. Deal with the monster as 
you must, but ignore the other 
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factors and the monsters will always 
be with you. 

The jury is out on these 
questions. The conservative wing of 
the Republican Party tends toward 
belief in our inherently evil nature 
and therefore proposes harsh treat- 
ment for criminals with little em- 
phasis on social programs. With the 
“bleeding heart Democrats” we see 
an interest in maintaining a “safety 
net” and a clear emphasis on social 
reform. 


Often referred to as “the 
culture wars,” the argument (inclu- 
ding such related issues as 


censorship which you discussed) 
continues in our voting booths to- 
day. I am impressed that you are 
giving these issues a serious look. 
As you can see, you provoked me to 
some serious thought. 1 look 
forward to your next issue. 

Tricia Tumino 

Middleborough, MA 
(Mrs. Tumino is preparing for 
ministry in the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Association and completing 
her M. Div. degree at the Harvard 
Divinity School.) 


Even a college would 
not be ashamed... 


To the Editor: 

Thanks for a chance to 
peruse the first issue of Text and 
Context. As a graduate of Middle- 
borough High School’s Class of 1943, 


] continue to be interested in the 
progress and accomplishments of the 
institution, and the publication this 
fall of Text and Context must cer- 
tainly be numbered among these. 
The young writers of the Advanced 
Placement English course can be 
justly proud of their work. In my 
judgment their magazine is one of 
which even a college would not be 
ashamed. | wish you all well in your 
worthwhile endeavor, and | look 
forward with avid interest to the 
next issue. 

William Sullivan, 

Ee Ole Uo Aa rey KET.) 

Bridgewater, MA 


FOR REFERENCE: 


The following notes, first issued many 
years ago, contain certain concepts and 
terms employed in the articles which 
follow. It is included here for the 
convenience of readers who might 
otherwise be puzzled by these allusions. 


STRUCTURE AND 


MEANING 
Notes Toward a Theory of 
Interpretation 
1. It is by the imposition of 
Structure (form) upon content 


(matter) that an artist expresses 
himself. This structuring involves 
both selection and arrangement. 

2. It is by the "reading" of this 
structure in the art object (utter- 
ance) that the audience can gather 
the meaning it embodies. 
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3. Such a “reading” has two phases: 

(1) the perception of the struc- 
ture as such; 

(2) the association of the struc- 
ture with other structures already 
known and already significant. 

These two steps constitute the 

process of intepretation or, in 
broader sense, of understanding. 
(Part of the value of literary 
interpretation as an educational ex- 
ercise lies in the fact that it is an 
exacting and clearly defined in- 
stance of the act of understanding in 
general.) 
4. The first of these steps requires 
attention and analysis; the second 
step requires memory, imagination, 
and synthesis. The analytic and 
synthetic operations are performed 
by the faculty of the mind known as 
intellect. 

(The etymology of this word is 
itself illuminating. Latin: intus, 
“within” and legere (lectum ) “to 


gather" — from the same Indo- 
European root as Greek: Jegein 
(Aevetv), both of which also 


eventually mean "to read'!) 

Intellect, therefore, originally 
means the "ingathering" faculty. 
From Jegein comes logos (doyos), that 
which is gathered or read — the 
word, applied both to that which is 
present in what is read as its 
intelligibility (the meaning of the 
utterance concretized in its struc- 
ture, the "external word") and to 
that which becomes present in the 
reader through reading (the meaning 


as an abstracted form grasped by the 
mind, the "internal word"). 

5. The association of the “read" 
structure with another, already 
significant structure in the mind of 
the reader, which constitutes the 
second and higher act in the 
interpretive process, is rendered 
possible only in so far as the artist 
and his audience stand upon a two- 
fold common ground: 

(1) a common nature (among 
members of the same species, this is 
guaranteed); 

(2) acommon world (this is not 
fully guaranteed in any given 
instance, but varies in time and 
space). 

6. The act of association can be 
based either on convention (as with 
flags. the words of a language, etc.) 
or on the intrinsic correspondence 
of structures. 

7. To summarize (using somewhat 
different terms): In an artistic 
(including literary) symbol! (under- 
stood broadly as any externalization 
of intention) meaning emerges when 
the structure of the thing is seen to 
correspond to the structure of an- 
other reality present in the mind. 
(Ultimately, therefore, artistic sym- 
bolism rests on there being mean- 
ingful analogies.) 


G. V. Simmons, 
History of English Literature, 
Middleborough High School, 1979 
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What Are 
Patterns For? 


Our contributing editors consider the relation of 


STRUCTURE AND MEANING 


in various fields of human endeavor: 


Editor’s Introduction 


What is the relation between structure and 
meaning, meaning and structure? This is the question 
explored by our Contributing Editors in various fields of 
human endeavor and from various points of view in this 
issue. That there is a critical relationship between 
Structure and meaning is a point so obvious that it hardly 
needs making. But it is perhaps precisely for this reason 
that the deeper implications of this relation are too seldom 
pondered, too often taken for granted. The present 
discussion is our modest contribution toward redressing 
this neglect. Does every meaning require a Structure? 
And more importantly, at least from some perspectives, 
does every structure imply a meaning? 

It would seem that every meaning, understood now 
as “intention,” if it is to reach expression, must find some 
means through which it can present itself in the external, 
perceptible world. It is also clear that every instance of 
human expression with which we are familiar involves 
the reshaping of some material substance into a form 
(whether of air into sound, of ink into letters, or of swords 
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into ploughshares) which will effectively embody the 
intention. Yet it is not at all clear, at certain points, 
exactly how meaning as intention, at first internal to the 
mind which entertains it, passes over into a material object 
in such a way as to become the structuring principle of 
that object, and then passes back again into the realm of 
consciousness as another mind’s interpretation of that 
object and so also, perhaps, as an understanding of the 
original intention behind the shaping of that object, that 
is to say, of the contents of another mind. This triangular 
process, though easy to trace step by step through those 
parts which we can see carried out externally, in the 
material world — for example, writer writes, printer prints, 
reader scans page — remains, nonetheless, fundamentally 
mysterious at each of those two of its vertices which we 
cannot directly observe because they do not exist in the 
external world, but only within minds. And it is these two 
moments of transition, when intention passes into matter 
to become its structure, and when structure passes out of 
matter through abstraction to become the basis for 
interpretation, that deserve the most intense examination 
and analysis and yet always seem, in the end, to elude our 
grasp. 

We should not let our failure to be able adequately to 
grasp what is going on in this symbolic transaction 
discourage us too greatly, at least not at first. For here we 
are confronting one of the great problems of philosophy, 
that of the mode of connection between mind and matter, 
which even geniuses like Descartes could not resolve to 
their own satisfaction, let alone to the satisfaction of 
others similarly gifted. Indeed, the question drove Des- 
cartes to take refuge in one of his least inspired 
speculations, namely that the res extensa and the res 
cogitans somehow mysteriously found their nexus in the 
pineal gland. Even the medieval scholastics, so sure of so 
many other things, could never quite come to agreement 
on how exactly spirit acts upon matter to produce material 
effects. As should be evident from the statement of the 
problem in these terms, the problem of symbolic 
expression, which is really the problem of all utterance 
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(conceived as “outer-ance,” or the exteriorization of 
interiority), lies very close to the center of the problem of 
human nature itself. For we too, it would appear, are 
constituted as living symbols, our minds filled with 
countless intentions which our bodies strive to render 
effectively present in the external world. 

Considered in that way, then, our bodies are our 
primary “media,” by means of which we bridge the gap 
between our interiority and the interiority of others, to 
which we never have any direct, unmediated access. 
Hence, we “read” one another’s postures, facial 
expressions, and unpremeditated gestures as expressive of 
inner states of consciousness, that is, as expressive of 
intentions. And when we Say “the eyes are the windows of 
the soul,” what are we saying but that what we can 
perceive of the structure of the eyes of another is 
minutely changed or adjusted in ways which we think we 
recognize as corresponding to events in his otherwise 
invisible interior life. Why such minute changes in the 
structure (and hence appearance) of the eye should occur 
so as to reflect thought and emotion, by what neural 
mechanism they occur, or why we should recognize them 
as associated with certain kinds of thoughts and feelings 
which we ourselves have experienced, so that we usually 
succeed in interpreting them in ways whose correctness is 
later confirmed through behavior or speech — these are 
questions whose answers lie beyond our scope; but raising 
them nonetheless has the value of pointing out how 
completely symbolic our bodies are, how automatically, 
autonomously expressive, and how much we take their 
expressive function for granted. 

Now our bodies can be expressive because, while 
preserving their real, anatomical structures, they can 
change the perceived arrangement of certain of their 
parts (from arms and legs to those little fibers in the eye) 
in such a way that this kind of superficial “restructuring” 
conveys meaning. It is not the flesh and blood and skin 
and bone of a face in themselves which “mean” that you 
are happy or sad, contented or angry, serious or joking; it 
is, rather, how these anatomical elements of a face are 
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shaped in themselves and arranged in relation to one 
another which conveys such meaning. Similarly, it is not 
my perception of the sheer material reality of a text which 
allows me to read it; rather, what allows me to gather the 
significance of the text is that its matter represents a 
particular selection of all possible textual matter and that 
the elements so selected have been arranged in some 
particular way. 

These two examples, of the expressiveness of the 
face and the expressiveness of the text, laid side by side, 
allow us to make another, crucial observation. In both 
cases, we associate our perceptions of structure with 
something that is already familiar to us, and hence we are 
able to “recognize” the meaning. But if another human 
being of another race and language came to me bearing a 
written message, I would find it far more possible to read 
his face than to read his message. To read the face, to 
correctly interpret his smile of greeting, his nod of 
acknowledgement, his pointing to the page, his frown of 
annoyance when my face betrayed that I could not 
comprehend the written message — to read all of this would 
require no translator. The written message, by contrast, 
made up as it would be of conventional symbols, would 
remain absolutely unreadable without either instruction 
or the aid of a translator. That is because, while one level 
of symbolic communication demands only that the two 
minds communicating share a common nature, the other 
demands also that the two share a common alphabet, a 
common language, a common culture, a common 
environment — what I have come to call “a common 
world,” including a common set of conventional symbols. 

This distinction is worth observing because it is a 
key to understanding why certain works of literature and 
art can become “classics,” how they can continue to 
communicate powerfully across cultural gulfs in time or 
space and so help unite the human race on the basis of its 
shared experiences of significance and beauty. And this 
distinction between the two levels of “commonality” upon 
which successful symbolic communication can be based 
also allows us to realize why other works of art and 
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literature, which concern themselves mainly with 
ephemeral, culturally contingent issues, no matter how 
much skill they may exhibit in technique and craft, can 
eventually no longer communicate much of real interest 
across a sufficiently wide cultural gap, except to those who 
might be willing to become experts on the time and place 
of their origin. 

So it is that, for example, the novel of Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez reviewed in this issue, which is set in colonial 
South America, will have significance for a contemporary 
American reader if it structures its material in such a way 
that it can be read like a face rather than a sign, if it 
presents us with structures we know by nature, not by 
culture. On the other hand, if it attempts to communicate 
only through structures which bear purely conventional, 
culturally assigned significances, it is unlikely to make 
much impact on those who are not experts on Latin 
American society in the eighteenth century. Indeed, it is 
possible that Marquez exploits this distinction to some 
extent, allowing us to understand the love of Sierva Maria 
and her priest by embodying it in more deeply natural, 
universally recognized symbolic structures, while at the 
same time distancing us from the many loves of the 
Marquis by representing them through the structuring of 
more merely conventional, culturally determined factors. 

Such are the questions which our Contributing 
Editors explore in the essays which follow. All of them add 
up only a beginning in the exploration of a deep and 
complex set of problems. Some of the articles make 
reference to “Four Approaches to Interpretation,” an item 
published in the Back Pages of our last issue (September, 
1996, pp. 73-75), and to the Aristotelian causal analysis 
(Physics, 11:3 [194b] and Metaphysics, 1:3 [983a-b]) on 
which the idea of the four approaches was based. Still 
other references are made to the ideas put forth in an item, 
“Structure and Meaning: Notes Toward a Theory of 
Interpretation,” which is printed on pages 87-88 of this 
issue. Those puzzled by some of the concepts or 
terminology employed by the other contributors can 
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Structure and Meaning in Narrative 


Structure in relation to meaning. Meaning gathered 
from structure. These phrases can form a huge jumble in 
one’s mind. Stated simply, meaning exists as structure. If 
a narrative work is structured so that the reader can 
comprehend what the author is attempting to convey, then 
and only then can the meaning be successfully brought to 
the reader’s attention. 

One specific definition of structure is the overall 
pattern, design, or organization of a literary work. This 
article will discuss, in particular, what structure means in 
narrative literature. Narratives include drama, fiction, 
novels, short stories. Although this discussion will be 
centered upon narratives, the main points of relationship 
between structure and meaning are universal throughout 
the arts. Meaning can be found in poetry, visual arts, film, 
and television as long as an audience is readily available to 
make an interpretation. 

In the case of narrative literature, it is vital and 
universally agreed upon that the reader understand what 
the author writes. If the author is spending his time 
writing a literary work that no one but himself will 
understand, then the work will probably remain 
unpublished. He can enjoy it alone. The best narratives, 
plays, and novels are those that some segment of the 
audience relates to. That is not saying literature that a 
particular person cannot understand has no meaning 
Simply because the structure is difficult for that one 
reader to grasp. Just because one reader does not 
understand the fairly recent, critically acclaimed novel 
Foucault’s Pendulum by Umberto Eco in no way means that 
another reader cannot entirely comprehend or find great 
enjoyment in the work. Nor in any way does the 
complicated structure lessen the meaning. In actuality, 
meaning may abound for another person and, therefore, 
the work may be considered successful in its quest for an 
audience that appreciates the message. 

A curious mind might ask what makes an author of 
Narratives (drama, fiction, etc,) extremely adept at 
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conveying his meaning to a broad audience? The answer 
is that the author must create a character, scene, 
background, or some other aspect of his work that the 
reader can either relate to, compare himself with, associate 
with, picture, or form into an analogy. The particular 
literary work then seems sensible to the reader and, thus, 
yields meaning. Shakespeare is a prime example of an 
author of great plays that have withstood the tests of time. 
His work is still understood and enjoyed by readers today 
because of his ability to readily describe “real” characters 
and settings that people can always relate to. Although 
some of his plots, scenes, and language are foreign to 
many people, they are so skillfully drawn that audiences 
can form analogies to better understand the meaning of a 
play. 

Another question arises: What parts of a literary 
Structure may not make sense to a reader and therefore add 
bricks to the wall that separates the reader from the 
meaning of the work? There are countless answers. If a 
reader cannot form a connection between what the writer 
is Saying and something in the reader’s own mind, then all 
meaning can be lost. Could a person who has never been to 
a city, or read about a city, relate well to a story set ina 
metropolitan area if no explanations or descriptions are 
provided? Imagine someone who has absolutely no 
previous knowledge of ancient history or mythology and 
no way of gathering any helpful information attempting 
to understand Homer’s Odyssey. Chances are that the poor 
soul would quickly become hopelessly confused by the 
many references to mythology and history. Again, in no 
way does this confusion suggest that the work in itself is 
less effective or plain in conveying its meaning. 

Another addition to the barrier between the reader 
and meaning of the literary work is the format which the 
author uses to tell the story. Occasionally, the order in 
which events in the plot are relayed to the reader can be 
confusing. For example, a story that uses flashbacks or 
time travel can be difficult to understand. 

Perhaps it helps to better understand the interde- 
pendent relationship between structure and meaning in 
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narrative literature such as drama, fiction, if one examines 
a single, well-known work of fiction. Most people are 
familiar with The Catcher In the Rye by J. D. Salinger, and 
that novel serves as an excellent example. 

First, a brief summary of the plot, for those who may 
not be familiar with it. Holden Caulfield, age sixteen, has 
flunked out of his prep school the week before Christmas. 
After involving himself in a physical altercation with his 
roommate over Jane Gallagher, an old girlfriend, he leaves 
school several days before he is expected home and spends 
the time on his own in New York City. During this time, 
Holden is constantly lonely and yearns for companionship. 
He adores his little sister, Phoebe, and he sneaks into his 
family’s apartment to see her. She is annoyed with him for 
flunking out of school and he leaves feeling even more 
alone. After more adventures and now on the brink of a 
nervous breakdown, Holden returns home. He is admitted 
to a mental hospital/rest home from which he is telling us 
his story. 

Although The Catcher In The Rye is a much deeper 
book full of symbolism and representation, the plot reveals 
a structure that most everyone can recognize. Most people 
can identify an analogy from the surface plot. For 
example, everyone has felt loneliness in his life and 
understands at least a tinge of how Holden was feeling. 
The reader does not have to be a sixteen-year-old boy, 
recently thrown out of prep school, to understand his 
feelings. All of us have felt them, and all of us can 
understand. After all, we can all understand Hester 
Prynne’s deep-rooted guilt and anguish without being 
adulterers or Kino’s dilemma without being the discoverer 
of a bad-luck pearl. Familiar items help us with these 
analogies and join structure and meaning in these literary 
works. 

Salinger has Holden tell his tale in a series of 
flashbacks as one memory or emotion triggers another 
part of the tale. This structure helps to enhance the 
reader’s understanding. The reader discovers the 
relationships on his own as the story jumps around. As the 
reader assembles the story, he brings in his own 
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experiences and blends them with Holden’s adventures and 
failures. 

As one delves deeper into the structure and meaning 
of a work, the author’s basic intention arises. Much of the 
time symbolism, representation, and the use of allegory 
enters the picture. The author’s intention inevitably 
merges with the interpretations of the readers, often 
leading to many different opinions and ideas about any 
single topic. Often, no one will ever become aware of the 
author’s intent and the readers will rely on their own 
original or adopted theories. 

Salinger is known as an extremely private person. 
He never publicly reveals what he meant to be the true 
themes of his famous novel. His book can be read in 
Various ways, and there is no way that one can determine 
what theme Salinger intended the theme to be. Any 
number of themes is possible, and the reader must decide 
what he believes. Is this the story of a disturbed teenager 
who cannot cope with anything, a child adult who refuses 
to grow up, or of an insensitive modern society that is 
destroying a sensitive soul? Any of these themes could be 
valid. Any, all, or none of them could be what Salinger 
intended to present to his readers. 

The Catcher In The Rye uses its structure to deliver 
its meaning at many different levels. Salinger excels in 
Structuring a book that has the ability to hold meaning for 
its readers decades after it was published. While almost any 
published work may hold some meaning for some small 
audience, most of us can find a common ground of 
emotional experience with Holden Caulfield. There are 
universal themes that virtually anyone can relate to, that 
are both timeless and still pertinent. Examples of these are 
the loneliness that Holden feels at many points during the 
story, his desire to protect Phoebe (who represents 
children and innocence), and his overall disappointment 
in society. The structure of the book allows us to mold an 
analogy. The reader is able to relate to the story and find 
meaning. 

An important point that should be addressed is that 
unless the author writes to an audience and finds that 
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connection with his readers that enables them to form 
analogies, he will probably not be extremely successful. In 
order for his narrative to be successful, an author must be 
able to construct an interesting work, using structures 
that conform to the capacity of a reader’s mind to form 
analogies. 

In conclusion, authors may not always convey what 
they intend to their audiences, but if any message is 
conveyed and some meaning is valid for someone, then the 
author has used structure correctly. Narrative literature is 
generally no different from any of the other arts, in 
regard to the relationship of meaning to structure: 
meaning exists in Structure and structure conveys 
meaning. Emily Stevens 


Structure and Meaning in Poetry 


Every child loves to listen to and imitate the sing- 
song rhythm of nursery rhymes. The easiest way for a 
child to learn is by cadence and rhyme. The beat of a poem 
Or nursery rhyme, whether it is steady or syncopated, is 
appealing and can be pleasing to hear. It can be relatively 
easy for children to memorize poems and nursery rhymes 
because of the beat that sticks in their minds. 

When we try to remember the poems we learned as 
children, we realize that we did not even care about the 
Subject matter of the poem. In fact, if we reflect upon the 
Subject matter alone without the rhyme, we may be 
shocked to find that as children we could have been so 
happy about such matters as Peter Pumpkin Eater keeping 
his wife in a pumpkin shell, or a man called Wee Willie 
Winkie running through the town in his nightgown. This 
demonstrates how important it can be to use external 
patterns in addition to the internal structure of the poem. 
If one of these poems had been written just as a narrative, 
without the use of any kind of rhythm or rhyme scheme, 
we would see that it really made no sense at all. 

In earlier times, before man recorded his history, it 
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was pleasurable to hear tales about the heroic feats of 
ancestors recited in verse. The verses often repeated 
themselves so they would become easy for the listener to 
learn and later relay to the next generation. Even today, 
in some cultures that have a large illiterate population, the 
Story-teller is an essential character in the local 
community because he gives the people the tales upon 
which they build their identities and mores. 

However, as cultures and peoples mature, the reason 
for poetry changes and becomes refined to meet the 
expectations of its audience. If a poem is well-constructed, 
then every part of it belongs where it is and could not fit 
anywhere else without making the poem less effective. 
Some poets use external patterns in addition to this 
internal structure in order to make their poems more 
appealing. But it is through the deeper structure that the 
poet conveys his meaning. All the words, lines, and ideas 
are carefully placed so that we may see certain 
connections among them. The ideas that the poet has are 
meaningless until they are formed into a Situation that we 
can recognize and relate to. When we see the connections 
among ideas in the poem, we recognize analogous 
Structures in Our own minds and so are able to gain a more 
accurate grasp of the poet’s intention. 

A poet also use what is known as the “music” of 
poetry to reinforce a poem’s meaning. This “music” is 
produced from the rhythm and sound of the words in the 
poem. The general function of music in poetry is to make 
the poem more enjoyable to listen to. This is what we find 
in nursery rhymes and many poems for children. In the 
best poetry, however, the sound is used, not for decoration, 
but as a medium of meaning.’ 

A poet can also use the sounds of words to create a 
general feeling or mood for the reader. By reading a poem 
aloud we can often tell from the repetition of the sounds of 
certain letters whether a poem is meant to be sad or 
cheerful. 

Although many poets depend on external patterns 


‘Laurence Perrine, Sound and Sense (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
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in order to capture and hold the interest of the reader, | 
feel that a poet can reach a sensitive audience with a free 
flow of verse without the use of meter or rhyme. Deep 
emotion and meaning can be conveyed with only a few 
words. These words do not have to follow traditional 
patterns of meter or rhyme in order to be inspiring and 
meaningful. 

When the emotions of love, pride, fear and loathing 
come upon us as a dark bewildering cloud, we do not always 
express our feelings or emotions in a coherent manner. It 
is with these emotions that the poet writes, and he does not 
need to follow the conventions of style or use external 
patterns in order to make the reader understand how he 
feels. 

Poetry is sometimes defined as the imitation of life. 
If this a valid definition, then we should allow its 
expression to have a wide range of acceptable formats, just 
as life comes to us in a wide variety of circumstances. One 
method of random expression of feeling that poets employ 
is the “stream of consciousness” technique. T. S. Eliot uses 
this technique in his “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock. 
Although a “stream of consciousness” poem may not make 
as much use of structure as a Shakesperian sonnet, it still 
has to have some kind of structure in order to make any 
sense at all. Although a poem may not have a certain 
rhyme scheme or metrical pattern, it still has to have 
Structure in word order for the poet to be able to make his 
meaning understood by readers. Lara Hilton 


Structure and Meaning in Music 


We were rehearsing Vivaldi’s Gloria, when our 
conductor stopped us in mid-phrase. I wasn’t terribly 
Surprised, as our altos and basses were completely lost. But 
that was not why he stopped. “Do you see this?” he said, 
holding up his copy of the score, “These are parallel fifths, 
and they are wrong.” 

I was a bit perplexed. Some composers make mistakes; 
But this was Vivaldi, a veritable musical diety, and he did 
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not make mistakes, especially in his masterworks. 

I did some investigating when I got home and found 
Vivaldi had a relatively valid excuse. The “rules” in 
modern theory are predominantly based on the works of 
J. S. Bach. As one of Bach’s contemporaries, Vivaldi could 
hardly have known future generations would rely so 
heavily on Bach’s works. Therefore, his mistake in the 
Gloria is both understandable and forgiveable. 

The point here is that music is an expressive art. It 
can’t be broken down into pitches that are right or wrong, 
as theory teachers and professors so often do. It is not the 
notes, rhythms, or intervals a composer uses, but how he 
uses them that has value. 

This point is illustrated in Vivaldi’s greatest and best 
known work, The Four Seasons. In the final movement, 
“Winter,” Vivaldi uses music to convey an image, but even 
more to convey the feeling of winter. In “Winter,” one 
hears tremendous beauty, but also a great deal of tension 
and conflict. This tension is created by the way Vivaldi so 
skillfully wields his “tools”. He builds complexity by 
lavering the parts, especially in the beginning of the 
Allegro non Molto section, where each instrument or 
part receives its own entrance. He builds conflict with 
contrasting rhythms in the main theme, juxtaposing 
eighth notes and quarter notes to create the feel of 
‘“pblustering winds,” or of opposing fields of motion. He 
utilizes the “gimmick “ of contrary motion in the last 
section to build depth, and sweeping cadenzas throughout 
the piece capture sheer beauty. He captures all that is 
winter, from the beauty of the first snowfall — and that 
wonderment we always feel — to the danger of the fiercest 
blizzard. Wallace Stevens writes, in “Peter Quince at the 
Clavier,” “...Music is feeling, then, not sound...” If this is 
true, Vivaldi has accomplished a great deal in The Four 
Seasons. But he does not stand alone in his mastery. 

Several years ago the Hallmark company 
commissioned a film version of The Secret Garden. Fora 
musical backdrop to an isolated manor haunted by its own 
past, they needed a piece that was beautiful and ethereal, 
yet mournful and melancholy. They found the piece in 
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Chopin’s Opus 72, No.1. 

Chopin uses every “tool” he has in Opus 72. He sets 
it in the key of E minor, immediately creating a feeling of 
sadness. He uses broken minor chords, as well as extensive 
application of the sustain pedal, to create a bass line that is 
both mournful and a little haunting. He creates pensive 
passages by throwing the listener a “curve ball”: he 
overlays minor chords in the bass with major chords in 
the treble. The ethereal quality is created by a two- 
against-three rhythmic pattern, where eighth notes in 
one hand are opposite triplets in the other. When 
combined with Chopin’s sloping phrase shapes, this 
rhythmic pattern creates a feeling of lamentation that 
lingers long with the listener. 

Claude Debussy was born nearly fifty years later, 
and although Chopin’s influence is clear in his works, 
Debussy pioneered a movement in music. This movement 
was called “Impressionism,” and, like Impressionist 
painting, it sought to capture a feeling or impression 
rather than something more tangible or concrete. 
Debussy’s Arabesque No.1 (First Arabesque) was his tribute 
to Bach and an attempt to capture the “arabesques“ of 
Bach’s music (not a dancer’s first arabesque, as commonly 
Supposed). This “feeling of a feeling” makes it harder for 
a listener, hearing this piece, to find the words or a 
tangible meaning for what he feels. Like Chopin, Debussy 
creates an ethereal quality in Arabesque; and also like 
Chopin, he uses a two-against-three rhythmic pattern to 
create it. But unlike Chopin in Opus 72, No.1, Debussy uses 
a major key. Thus, Debussy creates a feeling of serenity 
rather than melancholy. He uses ascending and 
descending chromatic patterns to move familiar phrases 
up or down, and gives an otherwise complicated piece a 
sense of simplicity. He uses a great deal of tempo rubato 
(free tempo) which gives the piece its distinctly 
Impressionist feel. In the risoluto (resolute) section, he 
draws a sharp contrast, by employing rigid, unison 
rhythms. 

Debussy, then, stretched the field of music, and made 
it more open to the idea that the main purpose of music lay 
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in capturing a feeling, or a sense, or an emotion. In doing 
this, he broke down some of the “rules” and paved the way 
for composers of this century. 

John Cage stretched the field even further. He 
shocked the world of serious music with his piece 4:33, in 
which a concert pianist walked on stage, seated himself at 
the piano, and at the conclusion of exactly four minutes, 
thirty-three seconds, got up and left. By technical 
definition(organized sound), this piece didn’t even 
constitute music. The only structure in 4:33 is the lack 
thereof. But Cage did capture an idea and a feeling in this 
piece. He invited the listener to perceive the sounds 
around him — sounds we generally ignore — as music. 4:33 
made us listen to the rain pattering on the roof, or to the 
birds just outside the window, or even to the hush of an 
auditorium full of shocked listeners. In 4:33, Cage conveys 
his message without any Structure at all. 

In conclusion, while some basic patterns — like the 
key a piece is written in — tend to speak to us all, a study of 
Structure cannot be condensed into a study of technique or 
a spreadsheet of correct and incorrect intervals for use in 
a work; only studying a work in its context and for its 
Value as a whole can make its structure a valuable 
learning tool. Kassandra Hartford 


Structure and Meaning in Government 


In our world today, people govern themselves in 
many different ways. Why is it that most Americans feel 
that democracy is the best form of government? Why do 
some people choose other forms of government? Why do 
governments rise, and why do they fall? 

The government of a state is only one form of 
government. The structures which clubs and social or- 
ganizations use to keep order is another form. All forms of 
government share certain similarities which can be 
observed. 

What is the purpose of government? We could ask 
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ourselves, why do people create and maintain it? The 
answer is: to keep order and assure that things run 
smoothly. It gives peoples' lives meaning and structure. It 
gives people a sense of right and wrong. In the end, the 
purpose of government is the satisfaction of the governed. 
People create and maintain government in order to satisfy 
their need for order and structure. 

One method for examining something involves 
looking at it in terms of four causes: the material cause, 
the formal cause, the efficient cause, and the final cause. 
The material cause of government is what it is actually 
made up of, on the lowest level. At its lowest level, 
government is made up of people. People formulate 
government, people run government, people occupy the 
positions in the government. The formal cause is where 
we find the structure of government. It is the assemblies, 
it is the congresses, it is the monarchs, it is the presidents, 
and so on and so on. The efficient cause is the force which 
Shaped the government into its structure. It is the ideals 
and wishes of the founders. The final cause is the 
materialization of the efficient cause. If the government 
serves its final cause, then it serves its purpose. It satisfies 
the people's need for order and structure. 

It is the formal and efficient causes which vary 
from one form to another. The early Communists sought to 
fulfill the final cause in one way. Using their ideas and 
beliefs, they set up the form of government known as 
Communism, with its individual structure. The early 
American revolutionaries sought to bring satisfaction to 
their troubled people by another way. With their own 
ideas in their heads, they struck out and created our 
democratic system. It is the same with the monarchs and 
all others. Different people have different ideas about the 
best way to fulfill the final cause of government. This is 
the way we end up with so many diverse forms of 
government. They all share the same final cause, but they 
reach it in different ways. 

When a government no longer fulfills its final 
cause, something happens. Ordinarily, when a thing no 
longer fulfills its final cause, one of three things can take 
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place. It can be reformed to once again fulfill its final 
cause; it can be assigned a new final cause; or it can be 
discarded. It is not really an option to assign a new final 
Cause in this case. The final cause of government is to 
satisfy the people; it can not be assigned a new final cause. 
Reforming a government to better fulfill its final cause is 
a commonplace practice. We might call it amending, as 
with the Constitution. Sometimes, changing the govern- 
ment is just not enough. Sometimes it must be completely 
discarded and begun over again. This happens when there 
is a revolution, or a take-over, or some other such shifting 
of power. We have now seen the structure and form of 
government in its cause and purpose. 

There is another way to examine structure and form 
in government. Structure is present in the meaning of 
government. Meaning itself can have three different 
forms. First, there is meaning as intention. The founders 
of a government intend it to accomplish certain things. 
They create the government with the intention to satisfy 
the people. In order to do this, they impose their will on 
the structure of the government. Structure is the second 
form of meaning. The founders take their intentions and 
ideas, and mold the structure of the government into a 
form which will accomplish their intentions. They create 
a monarchy, a democracy, or whatever, with its various 
organizations which work together to satisfy the people. 
Last, there is meaning as interpretation. The audience, 
which in this case would be the subjects under the 
government, look at the government, and they feel a 
certain way. If they feel good, and satisfied, then the 
government is accomplishing its task, and the subjects 
agree with the founders. If the subjects are unhappy with 
their government, then it is not accomplishing its task, 
and the founders and subjects do not see eye to eye. The 
founders did not accomplish their goal, because, even 
though they believed people should be happy with the 
government, people are not. The founders and the subjects 
do not interpret the government in the same way. When 
this happens, usually the government is either changed, 
or a new one takes its place. 
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We have now answered our original questions, and 
have observed the structure and form of government. It is 
the embodiment of the founders' intentions to satisfy the 
final cause, the purpose of government, which is to satisfy 
the peoples' need for order in their lives. Matthew Cost 


Structure and Meaning in Mathematics 


Over the ages, humans have excelled in many 
endeavors — writing (in its diverse forms), music, painting, 
mathematics, athletics, etc. We have exhaustively analyzed 
our endeabors, and, as a result, we have altered and 
perfected them innumerable times. We have established 
standards and guidelines to which one must adhere when 
he embarks upon an endeavor. (That is not to say that an 
individual is not permitted to leave behind an original, 
personal mark on his work in a particular field.) 
Furthermore, we have different intentions in different 
endeavors. 

Thus, when Shakespeare composed his literary 
masterpieces, he intended something unlike what Sir Isaac 
Newton intended to accomplish when he set out to describe 
the laws of motion. Yet each man produced work which 
contained structure and meaning and could be interpreted 
by an audience. 

There is a general method that is used to delineate 
the structure and meaning of an artistic creation in any 
field, regardless of the artist’s intention. There are three 
major steps in this delineation. The first involves the 
artist’s intention for his work; he must know what effect 
he wants his creation to have on his audience. After he 
has decided this, the artist goes about producing the work. 
there is next a transitional stage in which the work is said 
to “concretize” or become fit for the external world. This 
leads to the second step in which the work may be viewed 
by the audience. In order for this to occur, the creation 
must occupy a medium — in either time or space. The work 
is structured, and it has taken on meaning. Another 
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transitional stage follows, in which the audience analyzes, 
abstracts, and synthesizes the work. This leads to the final 
Stage of the delineation — interpretation. In this stage, the 
audience attempts to determine the artist’s intention and 
meaning in creating the work. They may associate the 
analyzed work with other, similar ones with which they 
are familiar. This latter portion of the interpretive 
process is possible if the artist and his audience are of a 
common nature (that is, they are of the same living 
Species; this is guaranteed since humans constitute the 
Only possible artists and the only possible audience) and of 
a common world (this is not guaranteed in a given 
instance, but varies in time and space). After the audience 
interprets the work, they are customarily impressed with 
the creation’s beauty and are left with a sense of pleasure. 

Mathematical creations also have structure and 
meaning, and can be delineated in the preceding general 
format. However, the field of mathematics is divided into 
two main categories — pure mathematics: and applied 
mathematics. Pure mathematics deals largely with 
theoretical situations, and thus is not conducive to 
description in the above format. On the other hand, 
applied mathematics in its sundry forms may be so 
delineated rather easily. 

Mathematics may be applied to a wide range of areas 
in the real world. It may be applied to art, architecture, 
music, science and technology, and numerous other 
cultural interests. Yet principles must be followed and 
problems must be solved in order for the appropriate 
applications to be made. A brief look at the “basics” of 
mathematics is necessary at this point. 

The “language” of this discipline consists of 
numbers and symbols. The numbers employed are almost 
without exception the standard Arabic numerals (0, 1, 2, 3, 
...). The symbols used vary from the addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division signs to the common variables 
(x, y, Zz, etc.) to the signs for parallel and perpendicular 
lines. Numbers and symbols are utilized in each of the 
many mathematical branches. Today, five mathematical 
branches exist: algebra, geometry, trigonometry, calculus, 
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and statistics. Each of these branches is divided, 
subdivided, and sometimes combined into other branches. 
These five branches have in common the fact that they 
systematically treat magnitude, relationships between 
figures and forms, and relations between quantities. 
Therefore they are the instruments used, ultimately, to 
make external (real life) applications. 

The mathematician must have an intention in mind 
when he starts the process of creating a work. Once he 
does, he may begin carrying out the necessary 
computations and collecting the appropriate information. 
When he completes this first step, he is prepared to move 
on. The first transitional step follows, in which he 
prepares to apply his mathematical derivations to his item 
of interest in the real world. As his intention takes shape 
and is realized, his work can be said to be concretizing. 

He creation is eventually completed. But what is it? 
If the mathematician appreciated art and beauty, but he 
did not consider himself an artist in the true sense of the 
word, he may have created a simple design or pattern 
which was based upon mathematical principles. For 
example, he may have created a tessellation, an 
arrangement of squares, triangles, and other geometric 
figures formed in a checkered or mosaic pattern that is 
frequently found on linoleum tilings. He may also have 
produced a logarithmic spiral or one of two curves formed 
from a conic section — the ellipse or the parabola. Each 
eye-pleasing curve has its roots in nature: the logarithmic 
Spiral corresponds precisely to the shape of a mollusk’s 
Shell; the ellipse is expressed in the form of the planets’ 
paths around the sun, while the parabola, which as been 
described as “the creation of harmony out of dissonance,” ’ 
is represented in nature in the form of comets’ paths. 

If the mathematicianwas an artist in the true sense 
of the word, and specifically a painter, there is a chance 
that he spaced his work on the canvas with the golden 
proportion (also known as the “golden mean”) in mind. 
The golden proportion states that the ratio of the small to 
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the large is the same as the ratio of the large to the total. If 
the large side in the proportion is equivalent to one, then 
the small side equals 0.618; if the small side is one, then the 
large side is 1.618. However, the golden proportion is not 
restricted to paintings. It is sometimes included in 
architecture. In fact, the golden proportion appears to 
have been a factor in the construction of the Great 
Pyramid of Giza 4,600 years ago!* 

Returning to the mathematician’s possible 
creations, he could construct architecture while observing 
various mathematical rules and laws (the golden 
proportion does not necessarily have to be one of these). 
In music, he could use mathematics to produce original 
meansures. The mathematician could obviously employ 
the principles of his discipline to further develop or prove 
a theory in physics or chemistry (as Albert Einstein did to 
expand his theory of relativity), or he could use them to 
create new technology. Thus, the creator’s specific 
intention does not matter; mathematical applications can 
be rewarding and enjoyable for him regardless of the 
complexity of the work or the lack of it. 

The completed work exists in a medium occupying 
time or space, depending on the nature of the particular 
work. When the creation concretizes, an audience can 
immediagely recognize the intention behind creating the 
work. They may also see in it a primitive beauty. This 
primitive beauty evokes the natural pleasure one 
ordinarily feels when he views finished, quality work. In 
1969 much of the world was an audience for a primitively 
beautiful event in applied mathematics — the successful 
moon launch. Calculus, which had been invented three 
centuries before to solve seemingly impossible problems, 
had demonstrated its value through its integral role (no 
pun intended) in the successful expedition. 

The second transition, which happens next 
according to the format of our general delineation, 
involves the audience’s responsibility to analyze, abstract, 
and synthesize the creation. They may also associate the 


>Trudi Hammel Garland, Fascinating Fionaccis (Palo Alto, CA: Dale 
Seymour Publications, 1987), p. 21. 
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work with any like works of which they know, based on 
the common nature and common world they share with 
the creator, as mentioned earlier. In their analysis of the 
work, the audience may return to the first step in its 
creation — the computations and collection of mathematical 
data — in order to see how these results in the form of the 
real world application were arrived at. They can follow 
the creator’s purposeful, step-by-step procedure. 

They may attempt the same task (the return to the 
purely mathematical stage of the creator’s work) when 
they abstract it, but they will be seaching specifically for 
unusual, patterned postulates the mathematician utilized as 
part of his creation. For example, they would seek out the 
peculiar but aestheic golden proportion mentioned before. 
Another similarly odd pattern that often turns up in 
mathematical applications is the Fibonacci sequence, an 
infinite series of numbers that begins with one, and in 
which each number that follows is the sum of the previous 
two numbers (1, 1, 2, 3,5, 8, 13,...). If the audience grasps 
these unusual postulates and understands the mathematical 
processes behind the work, then they derive greater 
pleasure from the work than they did initially, when they 
first encountered the concretized work. They audience 
finds the work more beautiful because they have enjoyed 
exerting themselves mentally in order to comprehend it. 
Upon the fulfillment of this final step, the realization of 
the relation of structure and meaning in mathematics is 
achieved. Ian Murphy 


Structure and Meaning in Visual Art 


When an artist sits down to create a piece of work, 
his main objective most likely would be to produce 
something that is emotionally fulfilling to his audience. 
In order for that to happen, the artist must carefully think 
about the shapes he wants to use, the position he chooses to 
put them in and the colors and textures he wants to use 
with them. In other words, the careful structuring of a 
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visual composition is vital to evoke in its viewers the 
appropriate feelings that coincide with the intentions of 
the artist. It cannot be random or haphazard. Instead, the 
artist must try to create unity among the lines and spaces 
of his work. 

One of the most important things to consider when 
attempting to achieve unity is the positioning and the size 
of the shapes represented and their relationship with each 
other. If an imbalance between the size of the shapes and 
of the space surrounding them occurs, then they may 
appear to be tiny and not to be proportional with each 
other. When the objects in a work of art are scattered and 
isolated from each other, the viewer’s gaze is distracted 
and darts about the piece. 

Of course, though, too much unity in a work can lead 
to disaster. If all of the shapes are the same and are 
painted in the same position on the canvas, then the 
picture may appear too simple. This can lead to the 
viewers’ quickly becoming bored with the work. Consider, 
for instance, Andy Warhol’s silk-screen print of 
Campbell’s soup cans. Had he not made variations in the 
color of the soup cans, the audience would have been left 
with nothing but the mind-numbing flavor of a grocery 
store display. 

Color sets the tone, depth, and overall mood of a 
painting. During Pablo Picasso’s Blue Period, from about 
1902 to 1904, he depicted sad images through his use of 
color schemes incorporating shades of blue, white, and 
gray. Picasso mixed these colors to create sad feelings 
which became the theme of his art for the next two years. 
One year later, in 1905, he introduced the Rose Period. 
During this time he used reddish and pink tones to create 
livelier images, mainly of circus performers. In 1906, not 
only did Picasso’s color schemes become bolder, but more 
importantly his lines and shapes as well. 

One of the most effective ways to create unity and 
diversity at the same time in a picture that is enjoyable to 
look at is to use the laws of symmetry and geometric shape 
to attract the viewer’s attention. Picasso did just that when 
he adodpted the Cubist style of painting, in which 
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dimension and point of view were replaced with geometric 
shapes and abstract forms. These paintings made it 
possible for the spectator to see all sides and parts of the 
subject represented at one time from a singular point of 
view. The art of Picasso’s Cubist period differed from that 
of past periods because he relied on geometric shapes for 
patterns rather than on colors. 

The Dutch artist Maurits Cornelis (M. C.) Escher took 
Picasso’s use of geometric patterns one step further by 
using the laws of symmetry. Unlike Picasso, M. C. Escher 
did not very often use color as a form of Structure in his 
art. Instead, he used shading techniques to create a very 
Sharp dark and light contrast. When he used the color 
gray, it was not a mixture of black and white pigments, but 
rather a series of black and white lines. These patterns of 
black and white lines also play a part in the way one sees 
an Escher drawing. The main focus in his art was the 
Structure of space and of peculiar, irregular shapes that 
occur in nature. Escher would link together both contours 
and space to bring out different facets of reality in a single 
picture. In one picture, for example, various figures share 
the same contours. The figures are so constructed that 
they repeat throughout the work, and, because of their 
related contours, it appears that they continue into 
infinity. In prints like this the viewer’s gaze is tossed in 
different directions, and one is forced to see the picture 
from several different angles. 

As one can see, there are many different patterns 
that artists have developed to make their art their own, to 
make it stand out. Andy Warhol used shapes as his pattern 
with a slsight alteration in the color of the shape so as not 
to bore his audience. Pablo Picasso used colors as his 
patterns during the Blue and Rose Periods, with shape and 
lines being the only variations, and then he used 
geometric shapes during his Cubist period. M. C. Escher 
used repetitive geometric shapes and black and white 
shading as his pattern. Although they all have their own 
individual styles, they all have one thing in common, and 
that is that they all created a sense of unity and structure 
in their work. 
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Structure plays an important part in visual art. The 
placement of lines and shapes, along with the choice of 
colors, determines how the work will be interpreted by its 
audience. There are two very important words in the 
world of visual art, and they are form and function. They 
are what art is. The form is what makes up the painting, 
and the function is what the painting does to the audience, 
how it makes them feel. Structure is what both of them are 
about. Without structure there would be no painting, and 
without a painting, there would be no responsive audience. 

Selena Strader 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS, S.J. 
(1844-1889) 


The Windhover: 


To Christ Our Lord 


] caught this morning morning’s minion, king- 
dom of daylight’s dauphin, dapple-dawn-drawn Falcon, in 
his riding 
Of the rolling level] underneath him steady air, and striding 
High there, how he rung upon the rein of a wimpling wing 
In his ecstasy! then off, off forth on a swing, 
As a Skate’s heel sweeps smooth on a bow-bend: the hur! and 
gliding 
Rebuffed the big wind. My heart in hiding 
Stirred for a bird, — the achieve of, the mastery of the thing! 


Brute beauty and valour and act, oh, air, pride, plume, here 
Buckle! AND the fire that breaks forth from thee then, a billion 
Times told lovelier, more dangerous, O my chevalier! 


No wonder of it: shéer plod make plough down sillion 
Shine, and blue-bleak embers, ah my dear, 
Fall, gall themselves, and gash gold-vermilion. 
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LARA HILTON 


“STIRRED FOR A BIRD” 


A Reading of Gerard Manley Hopkins’s 
“The Windhover — To Christ our Lord” 


One may find in reading Gerard Manley Hopkins’ 
“The Windhover” that there is no single key to finding the 
intended meaning of the poem. The ambiguity with which 
Hopkins writes leaves his writing open to many possible 
interpretations. Some think that this ambiguity is 
intended to allow the reader to find his own idea not only 
of the general meaning of the poem, but of each individual 
word in the poem. Hopkins so carefully chooses his words 
that, according to some critics, one single word can have 
up to three meanings that can make perfect sense in the 
text of the poem. This allows for numerous interpretations 
of varying complexities to seem plausible. 

The tide of the poem, “The Windhover,” which is the 
name of the specific type of bird Hopkins is observing, 
bears much importance for the meaning of the poem. 
According to the Oxford Universal English Dictionary, the 
word windhover is a name for a kind of kestrel and comes 
from its habit of hovering in the air with its head to the 
wind. Hovering in the air is exactly what the windhover is 
doing when Hopkins catches sight of it at the start of the 
poem. 

In the first octave of this sonnet, Hopkins is writing 
mainly about his observation of the windhover and his 
admiration of the bird’s performance. As he first catches 
sight of this bird, he refers to it as a kind of beloved 
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servant of the morning and as the princely heir of the 
kingdom of daylight. The poet seems to be amazed at the 
ease with which this “dapple-dawn-drawn Falcon” is 
gliding through the air, apparently unimpeded by the 
opposing force of the wind. The windhover flies high in 
the sky in his exultation, climbing in a circular, sweeping 
path with his wings outstretched. Then he seems to take 
off again as if he is riding a swing. As the bird is sweeping 
through the air, he shows such balance and stability that 
Hopkins is reminded of a skater’s heel as it “sweeps smooth 
on a bow-bend.” The poet’s heart, which he says is in 
hiding, stirs for the windhover and its ability to rebuff 
the wind and to master that strong force of nature. 


Brute beauty and valour and act, oh, air, pride, plume, here 
Buckle! 


At this point in the poem, everything gathers 
together — the air, the bird’s beauty, pride and feathers— 
and stays together for one short moment of self-realization 
when the windhover is fulfilling its nature by doing what 
it is meant to do. It is at this moment that one is the closest 
to God, and the “fire,” the incredible feeling that comes at 
this moment, is a billion times more lovely and more 
tremendous than it is at any other time in one’s life. By 
referring to the windhover as his “chevalier,” Hopkins 
may be praising it for helping him to realize the beauty of 
just being who God intended us to be and for helping his 
heart to come out of hiding. 

In the second half of the sestet, Hopkins seems to 
come to terms with the idea that, just by being who we are 
and trying our best at the things we are capable of doing, 
we will find our place with God and he will be with us. He 
starts line 12 with “No wonder of it,” as if he should have 
realized this a long time before he actually did. 


sheer plod makes plough down sillion 


Shine and blue-bleak embers, ah my dear, 
Fall, gall themselves, and gash gold-vermilion. 
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In these last few lines the poet is applying the lesson he 
learned from the bird to other simple things. He realizes 
that even a plough that does nothing but sheer drudgery 
in the field all day can shine and be beautiful through the 
work that it does. While doing the work that it is intended 
to do, the bottom of the plough will be polished by scraping 
against the cut earth. In the same sense, an ordinary- 
looking dull-blue ember which is being consumed in the 
act of giving off its heat may may fall and open up to show 
its inner glory of bright, burning gold and red. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that this poem has a 
universal appeal because all of us feel that we lack the 
perfection we seek and always fall short of our potential. 
In reality, a good many of us hide in a mediocre and secure 
way of life because we are afraid to take a chance of acting 
in according with our own inner nature. O 
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SELENA STRADER 


PATTERN AGAINST 
PATTERN 


A Reading of Amy Lowell’s “Patterns” 


The poem “Patterns,” by Amy Lowell, suggests that 
everything existing occurs in a pattern, and that patterns 
are what hold one back from experiencing life’s joys and 
pleasures. It is about a woman who, while wandering in a 
garden, is yearning for her absent lover. Towards the end 
of the poem the reader discovers that her lover was killed 
while fighting in a war and that they were to be married 
in less than a month. The poem is not only a description of 
patterns, but it occurs itself in a pattern, much like Robert 
Frost’s poem, “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening.” 
The first stanza of the poem is the reality, while the second 
is strictly fantasy; the first halves of both the third and 
forth stanzas is fantasy, and the second halves of these 
Stanzas are representative of realilty. 

In the first few lines of the poem the narrator 
introduces herself to the reader as “a rare pattern,” just 
like the garden path she is walking down. The path is 
covered with flowers and she is dressed in a beautiful but 
“stiff brocaded gown”. Like the flowers that bloom every 
spring in the same place, the narrator also appears in the 
same fashion and manner every day of her life, without “a 
softness anywhere about her, only whalebone and 
brocade”. Lowell wrote of a “passion that wars against the 
stiff brocade”, and it is then that the reader realizes how 
unhappy the narrator is living her patterned life. 
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In the second stanza the narrator listens to “the 
plashing of waterdrops in the marble fountain” and 
describes how “the dripping never stops.” The sound 
makes her imagine herself naked, free of her dress and all 
of its restraints, bathing in a marble tub. She imagines 
that her lover is near and “the sliding of the water seems 
the stroking of a dear hand upon her”. 

The narrator speaks of a “softness” that lies 
underneath her gown and desires to be let free. I believe 
that the “softness” she is referring to is not only her own 
flesh, but also the softness of passionate and loving 
emotions. When she speaks of her dress, the narrator says 
that she “should like to see it lying in a heap upon the 
sround” because being trapped inside of it keeps her from 
enjoying the summer and the touch of her lover, whom 
she so longs for. 

The first part of the third stanza is a continuation of 
the fantasy the narrator is experiencing about her lover. 
She envisions herself running freely in the garden while 
her lover chases her. She describes her body as being 
“the pink and silver” of her dress, implying that she is as 
beautiful without it as she was with it on. When the 
woman’s lover finally catches her, Lowell quite vividly 
describes the feelings of freedom and passion she 
experiences, “aching, melting, unafraid”. 

This fantasy is interrupted, though, by the weight of 
the narrator’s dress and the heat of the summer sun, and it 
is then that we discover a letter she is holding, which says 
that the lover she longs for was killed while fighting in 
the war. She compares herself to the flowers of the 
garden, each one standing up in the sunlight. She too is 
standing up straight and looking beautiful, but that is due 
only to the rigid frock that she is wearing. Instead of 
breaking down in a flood of emotions, her outer stiffness 
keeps her prim and proper, unable to show her sorrow. 

The forth and final stanza of the poem explains that 
the woman and her lover were to have been married 
within the month in that very garden, and that they 
“would have broken the pattern”. By this, I feel that 
Lowell was trying to emphasize the beauty of the love 
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Shared between these two people. It would have been free 
of restrictions and restraints and not boring, but rather 
spontaneous, exciting, and filled with passion. Her lover is 
dead, however, and the narrator, devastated by her loss, 
vows that “in Summer and Winter I shall walk up and down 
the patterned gardened-paths in my stiff brocaded gown.” 

Once again in the poem reference is made to the 
flowers in the garden, but this time it speaks of their 
changing to “pillared roses, and to asters, and to snow.” 
Yet the narrator does not compare herself to them because 
She knows that, unlike that of the flowers, her life will 
now be meaningless and without pleasures. The flowers 
will be able to experience the freedom of blowing in the 
wind and the warmth of the sunshine, whereas she will 
experience neither freedom from her dress nor the 
warmth of her lover. Instead, “the softness of her body 
will be gaurded from embrace by each botton hook and 
lace” of her gown, which she will probably wear every 
day for the rest of her life. It will make her stand up, keep 
her looking beautiful, and hold all of her emotions inside. 
“For the man who should loose me is dead, fighting. 
in a pattern called war”. 

Amy Lowell was an Imagist poet, and her poem 
“Patterns” waS meant to leave the reader with the image of 
a woman, tortured by her meaningless life, aimlessly 
wandering about a garden, and unable to break away from 
the patterns that control her life 

After reading this poem, one must realize and be 
aware of the fact that the woman narrating it only spoke 
of happiness when she was free from her gown and lost in 
her fantasies. “Patterns” is a very clear illustration of 
how the patterns in life keep one from experiencing 
emotional fulfillment. It was, after all, the heavily 
patterned gown which interrupted her erotic daydreaming 
and the rigidly patterned war which put an abrupt end to 
her future with the man she loved so dearly. “Christ. 
What are patterns for?” 
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KASSANDRA HARTFORD 


WALLACE STEVENS’S 
FICTIVE MUSIC: 


A HARMONIZATION OF THREE POEMS 


In his poetry, Wallace Stevens uses a great deal of 
“exotic imagery”. While very beautiful, it can also be very 
confusing. Stevens, however, provides “food for thought” 
that makes taking the time to understand his poetry well 
worthwhile. In this essay, I will attempt to relate three of 
Wallace Stevens’s poems: “Peter Quince at the Clavier,” “To 
the One of Fictive Music,” and ”The Man With the Blue 
Guitar.” Let us begin with the simplest poem, “Peter 
Quince”. 

The narrator of this piece, in his first stanza , writes 
that the sounds produced by his fingers on the keys are 
also produced by his spirit. This leads him to conclude, at 
the beginning of the second stanza: “Music is feeling, 
then, not sound”. He feels a “music” of this sort when he 
thinks of his love, and he uses this to draw a parallel to the 
elders in the biblical story of Susanna. Throughout this 
second section, Stevens uses auditory images to accentuate 
emotion. For example, in narrating Susanna’s accusation, 
he writes, 

She turned — 
A cymbal crashed 
And roaring horns. 


Susanna’s attendants flee “with a sound like tambourines.” 
Fven more, he illustrates Susanna herself as a melody, and 
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her melody makes “the basses of [the elders] beings throb/ 
In witching chords, and their thin blood/ Pulse pizzicatti 
of Hosanna.” Thus, Stevens gives the impression that each 
of us has a melody or an insrument, in a symbolic sense, as 
an emotional core. 

In the fourth section, Stevens breaks from his 
Narrative to comment on beauty’s fleeting nature in the 
mind contrasted with its endurance in the flesh. In the 
last stanza, he ties together two central ideas in the poem: 
he refers again to Susanna’s music and its touch upon the 
“bawdy strings of those white elders”; and he returns to 
the immortality of Susanna’s beauty, through her “music,” 
which plays ”on the clear viol of her memory.” 

“To The one of Fictive Music” has much of the 
imagery typical of Stevens’s writing, contained in the 
Stvle of a courtly love poem. The first stanza is filled with 
praise. Stevens evokes a sense of purity and simplicity by 
dwelling on analogies to sisterhood and motherhood. In 
addition, he refers to divinity often enough to make one 
realize that this ”one of fictive music” is more than just a 
woman and thus he clarifies that she is a symbolic figure. 

In his second stanza, Stevens addresses the thought 
that while we are connected to the elements — though they 
define our existence — we stand apart from them. Because 
neither the seperation nor the connection is complete, we 
have tinged the elements, and our lingering presence in 
them make them “gross effigy and simulacrum.” But, he 
writes of this birth, ”...none/ Gives motion to perfection 
more serene/ Than yours, out of our imperfections 
wrought.” It seems entirely possible that here Stevens 
establishes the identity of the “one of fictive music.” True 
music, it seems, is to be found in the perfect, universal 
harmony we are unable to fathom. Fictive music, then, is 
the music that we hear. The imperfections in universal 
harmony, or in our perception of it, allow ‘fictive’ music to 
be wrought from it. 

The third stanza deals with our need for concrete 
things: concrete images and concrete music. To relate this 
to the previous stanza: the harmony in the universe is 
something intangible, something beyond human concep- 
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tion. Music is concrete; we can listen to music and 
recognize it as music. This is illustrated by the following 
lines: “That apprehends the most, which sees and names/ 
as in your name, an image that is sure”. 

The fourth stanza suggests we need to be less tied to 
the concrete. Stevens writes, “... saving a little to endow/ 
Our feigning with the strange unlike, whence springs/ 
The difference that heavenly pity brings...” Perhaps 
heavenly pity can be thought to mean that which forces us 
to appreciate “concrete” muic. In this last stanza, he also 
introduces the importance of imagination: “Unreal, give 
back to us what once you gave/ the imagination that we 
spurned and crave.” This is important to note because it is 
a major theme in Stevens’s work, one he carries through 
“The Man With the Blue Guitar”. 

“The Man With the Blue Guitar” begins with a man 
and his blue guitar, and the people who demand he play 
“things as they are” and a tune “beyond us, yet ourselves” 
on the guitar. The guitarist cannot recreate things as they 
are on the guitar, the narrator reveals in the second 
section; but he writes, “If to serenade almost to man/ Is to 
miss, by that, things as they are/ Say that is the serenade 
of a man that plays on a blue guitar.” Here, Stevens 
Stresses the conflict between the imaginary and the 
concrete in the people’s need to base the song in what they 
know and at the same time to extend beyond their 
knowledge — a return to the question of our place in the 
scheme of things. 

Stevens also draws back to the idea of an “inner 
music” in the fourth section. Here, he refers to a “million 
people played on one string.” He is contemplating the 
request to play life — “things as they are” — on his guitar. 
He has been asked to capture ”all their manner in the 
thing,/ And all their manner right and wrong,/ And all 
their manner, weak and strong.” He also returns to the 
auditory imagery of “Peter Quince.” The storm in section 
eight is compared to the twang of the guitar. Even more, 
the twang of the guitar “is like the reason in the storm.” 
This is again seen in the tenth section, where Stevens 
writes, “And the beautiful trombones behold/ The 
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approach of him whom none believes.” Like Susanna’s 
music touching the elders, that of this character seems to 
Strike his fellow men like a fanfare. 

The seventh section returns us, once again, to the 
“cosmic question.” This section deals with the thought 
that the moon has become remote; it is “a sea; it shares 
nothing.” Thus we stand detached from “things as they 
are.” He fears the sun, too, will become remote. This 
appears to be a symbolic study of man’s place, caught 
between “wind and sea,” yet living a separate existence. 

Section Twelve pursues this idea to a greater extent; 
however, it studies it “from the inside.” This is clear in the 
lines, “... the whirling noise/ Of a multitude dwindles, all 
said’ To his breath that lies awake at night.” This 
questions the role of one person, and draws back to an 
auditory analogy, and to the role of our individual “music” 
in a greater celestial harmony as well. 

The ninteenth section seems to me to sum up much 
of Stevens point. Here he discusses a desire to “reduce the 
monster to/ Myself, and then may be myself/ In face of the 
monster, be no more part/ Of it, more than the monstrous 
player of/ One of its monstrous lutes, not be/ Alone, but 
reduce the monster and be/ two things, the two together as 
one,/ and play of the monster and myself.” Here again, he 
hits upon our desire to make ourselves one with the world 
that defines us, and presents it, perhaps most clearly, even 
through his imagery and through analogy. 

In all of Wallace Stevens’s writings, he alludes to 
a depth beyond our perception, whether it lies too deep 
within us or too far beyond us. In “The Man With the Blue 
Guitar,” and even in “To the One of Fictive Music,” one 
gets the sense that Stevens was sometimes grateful for our 
lack of perception. He understood the need, however, to 
expand our understanding of what lies beyond our 
perception, and he seemed to look to the imagination to fill 
this gap. O 
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MATTHEW COST 


PLATO VIA INTERNET: 


Further Thoughts on Censorship 
in the Electronic Age 


In our last issue of Text and Context, Plato, who was 
contacted through that marvel of our times, the Internet, 
replied to my article on the censorship of literature as 
proposed in his work, The Republic. It is truly amazing 
what can be accomplished these days with technology. I 
find it quite coincidental that Plato brought his response to 
us through the medium of the Internet. If ever there was 
a hot topic concerning censorship, the Net is it. There has 
certainly been much debate lately concerning just how 
free this form of communication should be, and whether 
Or not governments should be allowed to censor it. For 
instance, there has been controversy recently over 
China's censoring of the Net. It would seem that China is at 
it again. Plato says it himself, when he says, "But 
certainly, even in the far more complex setting of your 
time and place, some even modest start could be made 
toward stemming the tide of debasing images emanating 
from every outlet of public communication." We certainly 
do live in a far more complex setting. 

When writing his work, The Republic, Plato had the 
advantage of creating a single ideal state in which to make 
his observations. Part of the root problem concerning 
Internet censorship is that it deals with many, many states, 
not just one. When dealing with a single state, it is easier 
to say that all forms of harmful literature can be kept out 
of circulation within that state. The Internet is a world- 
wide network of computer systems all linked together. It 
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penetrates practically every country in the world, and 
information from one country is passed on to all the other 
countries in the net. This is a truly wonderful and 
amazing opportunity for sharing. It brings us all closer 
together than we've ever been before. It could allow us to 
share information and knowledge and to collaborate on 
problems to try to come to the best solutions. 

The problems in this utopia begin when it becomes 
obvious that the laws of one country are different from 
those of another. What is allowed in one country in the 
Net is not necessarily allowed in all the other numerous 
countries in it. In short, what is legal in one country may 
not be in another. 

What is to be done when such a Situation arises? The 
Internet is a truly free and open form of communication; 
there are very few agencies which regulate it in any way. 
There are a few, such as CERT (Computer Emergency 
Response Team), but they are very young and only handle 
small situations. There is no great body of government to 
look to for answers to these problems. Maybe that is a 
thing which should be examined in some depth, but for 
now, we all must work with each other to try to figure out a 
solution. We certainly cannot say that an offending 
country is not to be allowed to post the offending material 
on the Net. If the material in question is allowed in its 
country of origin, and probably in some others, how can 
one country say that another may or may not post 
something? Who can say which country should rule in 
such a situation? Should it be majority rule? 

For now, we simply cannot say that one country may 
not post something simply because it is illegal in another 
country. Some countries have tried to limit what is seen by 
their citizens only. Doing this has the tendency to provoke 
strong reactions from the population, however. As has 
been said before, people do not like to be denied 
knowledge. People who see the great opportunities for 
free speech and open sharing of knowledge on the 
Internet strongly oppose any action to limit that freedom. 
What would Plato say if faced with this situation? 

Plato would probably say that it would be in the best 
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interests of a state to monitor and censor the information 
coming into it via the Internet. Let the other countries 
involved in the Net post harmful material, but do not let it 
into your own State. That way, you are not imposing your 
will on another society, but you are still assuring the 
safety of your own. As for who decides what should be 
labeled "harmful" material, Plato has already set down his 
standards in The Republic. As such a great philosopher 
and thinker, he would certainly realize the opportunities 
presented by this coming together of nations. He would 
certainly be very opposed to disturbing this wonderful 
situation, but would stress the importance of certain 
harmful pieces of information and literature being kept 
from people if they are to ever live in a truly perfect state. 

Even Plato probably never envisioned something 
like the Internet ever existing in our world. If he were 
around today, he would probably be overjoyed by the 
chances to communicate and collaborate with people one 
would never otherwise be able to meet. He would 
encourage everyone to take fullest advantage of what the 
Net has to offer, and say that it must be censored in a 
manner which does not disturb its wonderful qualities, but 
does ensure the protection of the state. O 
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G. V. SIMMONS 


The Ruin 


A RENDERING OF AN OLD ENGLISH POEM 


Introductory Note: The original text of this poem, 
which is in a particulary fire-scarred condition, belongs to 
the Exeter Book (folio 124). In translating it, I worked 
from what was then the latest scholarly edition of the text, 
R. F. Leslie's in Three Old English Elegies: The Wife's 
Lament, The Husband's Message, The Ruin (New York, 
1961). The two worst pieces of damage in the text occur 
from line 12 to the second half of line 19 and from the 
second half of line 42 onwards. It is obvious that the end of 
the poem is entirely missing. All of this makes of it an 
enticing challenge for the translator. When | tackled it 
while reading Old English at Campion Hall, Oxford, in the 
summer of 1968, I opted to stitch up the holes as best I could 
and to make of it at least a minimally acceptable modern 
English elegy. In this approach | find myself in company 
with Charles W. Kennedy. Other translators, among them 
Michael Alexander and Burton Raffel, have chosen the 
opposite approach, emphasizing the poem's fragmentary 
State by leaving its syntax obscure and sprinkling the text 
with copious lines of dots. In any case, the poem presents 
us with an excellent Opportunity to compare translations. 
Here is mine: 


Wondrous this wall-stone! 

Broken by fate, the fortresses buckled; 
crumbling the work of the wonder-folk. 

The roofs are tumbled, the towers are ruined, 
gutted the towers within their tall gates. 
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Frost on their bindings, broken the roof-beams, 
cut away, fallen, eaten by age. 

The grasp of the earth, stout grip of the ground, 
holds its haughty builders, perished and gone. 
Till now one hundred generations have died. 
Often this lichened wall outlived kingdoms, 
stained with scarlet, sturdy under storms; 

but now its lofty gate is quite fallen. 

Someone of wit, strong in his skill, 

bound the base of the bulwark in iron rings. 
Ah, bright were the buildings, the spring-fed baths, 
many the mead-halls ringing with revelry, 

and great the crowd-clamor beneath the high 
housetops. 

Fate the fearsome uprooted all that, 

overturned towers and took down the halls. 
Plague came and plundered them, death's devastation 
struck the strong revellers, smote them to dust. 
Defenses deserted, the ramparts in ruins, 

and in the midst of the marketplace, rubble. 

The men to remake it lay rotting in death. 

So are the courtyards crumbling, the archways wasted, 
the tiles all torn from their twisted timbers. 

Yes, the city has sunk to rank ruin 

where in times past many a man 

light at the breast and bright with gold, 

fine in his trappings and flushed with wine, 
gazed upon treasure, on silver and topaz, 

on riches, possessions, and costly gems, 

and on this proud palace of a wide kingdom. 
Courts of stone stood here, a steaming spring 
shot to the surface; embraced by arcades, 

it boiled from the granite and ran over rock 

to a well within walls. A gracious thing, that... 


This translation was first printed in my English 


Literary History (Fairfield, Conn.: privately printed, 1968), 
pp. 29-30, and revised in 1975. Here are four other 
translations of the first eleven lines and then their 
handling of the gap that occurs at line 12. 
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Charles W. Kennedy, 1960 


Wondrous this masonry __— wasted by Fate! 
Giant built batthements shattered and broken! 
The roofs are in ruin, the towers are wrecked, 
The frost-covered bastions _ battered and fallen. 
Rime whitens the mortar; the cracking walls 
Have sagged and toppled, weakened by Time. 
The clasp of earth and the clutch of the grave 
Grips the proud builders, long perished and gone, 
While a hundred generations have run. 
Hoary with lichen and ruddy of hue 
This wall has outlasted, unshaken by storm, 
Reign after reign; now ravaged and wrecked 
The lofty arch is leveled in ruin.... 

Firmly the builder laid the foundations, 
Cunningly bound them  withiron bands... 


Michael Alexander, 1966 


Well-wrought this wall: Wierds broke it. 
The stronghold burst. ... 
Snapped rooftrees, towers fallen, 
the work of the Giants, the stonesmiths, 
mouldereth. 
Rime scoureth gatetowers 
rime on mortar. 
Shattered the showershields, roofs ruined, 
age under-ate them. 
And the wielders & wrights? 
Eartherip holds them — gone, long gone, 
fast in gravesgrasp while fifty fathers 
and sons have passed. 
Wall stood, 
grey lichen, red stone, kings fell often, 
stood under storms, high arch crashed — 
stands yet the wallstone, hacked by weapons, 
by files grim-ground... 
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. shone the old skilled work 
. sank to loam-crust. 


Burton Raffel, 1960 


Fate has smashed these wonderful walls, 
This broken city, has crumbled the work 

Of giants. The roofs are gutted, the towers 
Fallen, the gates ripped off, frost 

In the mortar, everything moulded, gaping, 
Collapsed. The earth has clutched at rulers 
And builders, a hundred generations rotting 
In its rigid hands. These red-stained stones, 
Streaked with grey, stood while governors 
And kingdoms dissolved into dust, and storms 
and they fell. 


SOSHSHSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSHESSSHSHESHSSHSSOSSSSSSHSSSSHHESESHESESESSEHOE 


SHSHSSHSHSSHSSHSSSHTSSHSSHSSSSSSTFSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSessessessesseeeones 


The walls together with beaten wire. 


R. K. Gordon, (prose) 1926 


Wondrous is this wall-stone; broken by fate; 
the castles have decayed; the work of the 
giants is crumbling. Roofs are fallen, ruinous 
are the towers, despoiled are the towers with 
their gates; frost is on their cement, broken 
are the roofs, cut away, fallen, undermined by 
age. The grasp of the earth, stout grip of the 
ground, holds its mighty builders, who have 
perished and gone; till now a hundred genera- 
tions of men have died. Often this wall, grey 
with lichen and stained with red, unmoved 
under storms, has survived kingdom after 
kingdom; its lofty gate has fallen .. . the bold 
in spirit bound the foundations of the wall 
wonderously together with wires. 
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CT &C Fiction 


DRIVE 


by Emily Stevens 


i crawled into bed and turned my head to look at the 
clock. Twelve oh two. i was bored and not tired yet soilita 
candle with the lighter Kori gave me to remember the first 
time i did anything my parents would consider close to 
unforgiveable, which is actually just about anything. We 
had skipped the last two periods of school and went to the 
brook where we sat on the hood of her old junky car 
listening and talking and having the best time. 

Just aS i was getting that comfortable warmish 
feeling from remembering something nice and fun and 
perfect, the phone rang, and it was Kori, and she was 
crying. Her stepdad got her again but this time it was good 
and on her face and she couldn’t hide it. She wanted me to 
come get her and i said, of course, go outside and wait on 
the curb and i’d be right there. i sneaked into the kitchen 
and opened the drawer next to the refrigerator to get the 
keys to my dad’s car and i crepted as quietly as i could 
across the room and out the door into the garage. 

Luckily the garage door was up so i didn’t have to 
make a ton of noise raising it. i got into the car and 
turned the key so that the radio was on but not the engine 
and pushed buttons until i found a good song, partly to 
calm myself and partly to stall because i hated to see Kori 
all beaten up. Finally i got up my nerve and practically 
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peeled out of the driveway. 

Kori’s house is only a few blocks from mine. We had 
played together when we were little, more because our 
parents thought we should be friends then because we 
actually liked each other. She grew on me, though, and i 
guess i did on her because now we’re really close. We 
helped the other through our parents’ divorces and 
remarriages and stupid stuff like that. It brought us 
together, i guess. 

Before i got to Kori’s old, rundown house i could see 
her on the hood of her ancient blue Buick, which was now 
way beyond repair. Her knees were up with her arms 
across them and i saw her head jerk up when she noticed 
the headlights. She slid off her car and half ran, half 
Stumbled towards the car and got in the passenger seat. She 
slumped down and turned her head from me, but not 
before i noticed the long cut that extended across her 
cheek. i looked at her house and saw the silhouette of her 
mother standing in the window watching us with one hand 
on her head and the other on her hip. Kori mumbled, 
“drive”, and we pulled away. 

i drove. i drove for ten minutes without saying 
anything. Song after song came on the radio until Kori 
Shut it off. 

“Where do you want to go?” i finally managed to 
get some words out. Not the most comforting ones i realize, 
but at least i said something. 

“I don’t care. Just go.” Kori’s voice sounded as 
though it had been in a fog because she had been crying 
so much. i Suppose in a sense she actually was. After stuff 
like this happened she’d kind of go into a daze. 

So idrove. i drove past my house, past the school, 
through our decrepit downtown. i passed businessmen in 
Suits walking their dogs in what was probably their only 
time to themselves. i passed college kids drunkenly 
making ther way out of a bar and pushers under a 
Streetlight. But what got to me was this really old couple 
sitting on a bench just outside of town. Their bodies were 
outlined by the lights from the buildings behind them. 
The woman’s feet didn’t quite reach the ground, and she 
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was swinging them. Her cardigan looked thick and only 
one button in the middle was fastened. The man had on a 
ballcap and his hand was resting on top of hers. It 
bothered me. Not because they were sitting there, but 
because it was quarter to one in the morning and he was 
holding her hand and she was swinging her feet. 

“kel?” i had almost forgotten what i was doing, lost 
in my own thoughts about the couple when kori’s voice 
Shot through me. i turned my head quickly and saw how 
miserable she looked. Her face was shiny from tears and 
swelling slightly around the cut. 

“What?” We sped past a big green sign that read: 
Rt. 66 One Mile. 

“Get on route 66, will you?” i didn’t even think of 
where we would be headed if we got on the highway. The 
only thing that mattered right then was making Kori 
happy, or at least better then she was. 

We turned onto the ramp. Right before it ended, i 
Stopped the car. Just completely stopped it. Turned off the 
headlights and engine and everything. Kori stared 
Straight ahead, watching the headlights pass on the 
highway. i turned and looked at her. Of course, i knew 
what she looked like, but i’?d never really looked at her like 
this before. Taking everything in at once. i saw the way 
her rich brown hair kind of half fell out of her ponytail 
and made a thin curtain over her face. i could see how 
wide her eyes were, watching the cars go by. i could see 
the gaping cut, oozing blood and watery fluid. i could see 
how shaken she was, even though she had stopped crying 
a while ago. i Saw all this and then she turned and looked 
at me. She didn’t say anything, just swiveled in her seat a 
little and looked. That decided everything for me. The 
weird thing was, i knew what i had to do, but i had no clue 
what to do next. So i turned the key, revved the engine 
once, threw the car into drive, and screeched onto the 
highway. 

Kori and i drove west on route 66 for a long time. We 
talked a little, not about anything in particular really, just 
the stuff we usually do. She talked way more than i did. It 
seemed that if she kept chattering away at me, what was 
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going on now would kind of go away. At least that’s what i 
was thinking. i know it doesn’t work like that, but i had 
no idea what to do. 

We drove for miles and miles, never changing lanes. 
Our conversation died down to being practically 
nonexistent. i guess we both knew our options. We could 
turn around and go home, as if nothing had happened and 
we were only driving around to blow off some steam. i’d 
get in trouble for taking the car without prior parental 
approval, at nighttime no less, and probaby get grounded 
for a month. That wasn’t anything i couldn’t deal with. 
Kori probably wouldn’t get into any trouble, unless her 
stepfather was drunk when she got home, in which case 
she’d probably get hit. There was nothing unusual about 
that either. We had both done this bofore. Except this ime 
something felt different about it. At least it did for me. 
This time i somehow knew that this could be it. i could get 
Kori away from her home life, and i could get away from 
my boringness. 

i always felt a little guilty talking to Kori about my 
problems. Not that she wasn’t a good listener. She was. 
She’d sit quietly and look.directly at you when you were 
talking and you knew, you just knew, she was thinking of 
some way to help you. She wouldn’t say anything until 
she knew you were done speaking, and then she’d open 
her mouth and this incredible wisdom would pour out of it. 
Her bright blue eyes would be looked on yours and they’d 
be shining. Her eyes always shone. By the way she talked 
you knew that she really did care about how mad your 
soccer coach made you at practice or how your boyfriend 
didn’t like your new haircut. 

Kori was beautiful too. i don’t think i mentioned 
that. she was the kind of person whom everyone was 
attracted to. She had long dark hair that looked gorgeous 
no matter what she did with it. Her body was that of 
someone athletic, but not so muscular that she looked 
anything less than feminine. Her skin was perfect as were 
her teeth in a never needed braces kind of way. The guys 
in school mostly kept their distance, but she always had a 
sensitive poetry type boy around when she wanted. Kori 
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was the type of person who had such an incredible front 
put up, that no one would ever guess what really went on 
in her life. When you’re best friends with someone like 
that, you’re reduced to being known only as that girl who 
hangs out with Kori. i didn’t mind, though. 

We kept driving, west on the highway. At five 
A.M., just as the sun was peaking over the horizon, we 
passed a sign that read "Welcome to California.” i guess we 
weren’t in calm, peaceful Walker’s Ridge, Nevada, 
anymore. Kori had dozed off, but awoke when i pulled over 
on the shoulder of the road. i saw the remembrance of the 
previous night flash through her still shining eyes as she 
Streched the sleep out of her body. If we were going to 
leave our lives for a while we had to figure out what we 
were going to do. 

sney, im not usually one for early morning 
conversation. 

“Hey,” At least Kori isn’t either. Her cut looked 
really bad, like it needed stiches or something. 

“Are you Okay?” i realized i hadn’t even asked her 
that yet. Some friend i was. 

“Yeah, I’ll live.” That’s a classic example of a Kori 
type answer. 

“So what’s up?” i have the ability to say exactly the 
wrong thing on any occasion. It’s sort of a gift i have. 

“Pm not going back. I mean it this time.” Kori had 
said that only once before, when her stepfather had 
thrown her down a flight of stairs. She had tried to 
hitchhike to Seattle, but didn’t get far before a trucker 
thought he was doing the right thing by turning her over 
to the police. 

“Where should we go? We’re four hours away from 
home, we have no place to stay, and unless you carry the 
vast fortune you made at Burger King with you at all times, 
we have no money.” 

“Fine. Go home then. Leave me here.” i had never 
heard her sound quite so distant before, and it scared mea 
little. 

“You know that won’t happen. Let’s just figure out 
what we’re going to do. Do you have any money? We’re 
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going to need it for gas. I have a whopping five dollars on 
me. If we don’t have gas...” 

My sentence trailed off when i saw what was 
clutched in Kori’s hand. Somehow she had gotten hold of 
a fistful of twenties. There was at least five hundred 
dollars there. She looked at me with a weird half smile on 
her face. 

“Jack should know better than to keep the key to his 
safe out. My mom took out the money and made me hold it 
so he woulnldn’t use the grocery money to buy alcohol. I 
don’t think she counted on me taking it.” 

That’s when i knew she wasn’t going back. Even if i 
hadn’t driven her out there she still would’ve left. i had 
the feeling that she must have had the shell of a plan 
forming in her head. If she had stolen all that money and 
then went home, i don’t even want to think about what 
would happen to her. 

“i know you must have some idea of what to do. 
Don’t you? Please say you do, because i have no clue.” 

“’m not completely sure. Right now we just need to 
get some gas and you need to get some sleep. Let me drive 
for a while. When we get to a gas station I’ll wake you up 
and we’ll talk again.’ 

It made sense that Kori knew what to do for now, 
even if she didn’t know what to do in the long run. Kori 
was in control. 

“Are you Sure you want to do this?” i kicked myself 
for being weak enough to ask. i still wasn’t sure i wanted 
to take this big a step. i was seventeen years old. My 
home life, although a trifle stifling, was in no way 
unhealthy. My grades were good. My parents were 
happily remarried to loving, supporting spouses. i was 
one of those kids in school who slid by most of the teachers 
because i didn’t cause any trouble. i sat in the back row, 
diligently taking notes, bound for some mediocre state 
school, and an average future. Although nothing too 
glamorous, i did have some things going for me. 

“!'m completely positive.” Kori was going to be 
someone. Everyone knew that. You could tell by the way 
she carried herself. By the way she was driven to 
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excellence even though no one cared much about her. It 
was the way she studied hard and got all A’s. It was the way 
she walked down the hall with her head up and her eyes 
Shining after the football players harrassed her, only 
pausing to turn around and flip them off with a half smile 
on her face. She was so strong. It’s because she was so 
sure of herself that i knew wherever she was going, i was 
going too. i always was a follower. 

i opened the car door and got out to get in the 
passenger seat. Before i got to the other side of the car, i sat 
down on the hood and looked around. The sun was orange- 
red behind me. Sometime during the night the highway 
had turned into a two-way road, long and straight and 
narrow. Everything was so flat and seemingly never 
ending. Buti knew that it did and everything didn’t seem 
as scary. i breathed in and smelled that good smell, that one 
that comes up with the sun and disappears when it begins 
to get warm. That dawnish smell gives you something. i’m 
not really sure what it is. Maybe an energy of some kind. 
i climbed onto the hood and stood with my feet slightly 
apart and my arms by my side. i took in the smell, the 
orange sky and the night’s fleeting chilliness, the 
landscape’s smoothness. Slowly, i began to spin. my arms 
rose as i spun faster and faster. i looked up at the sky fora 
second and closed my eyes. i stopped turning before i got 
too dizzy, took a last look around me, and hopped off the 
Car. 

i flung open the door and Kori’s favorite song hit 
me like a wall. It was so incredibly loud that i could feel 
the bass in my chest and i looked at Kori and she had this 
amazing, exciting smile on her face, and i smiled back, 
jumped in the car, and slammed my door. The music 
literally shook the car, and Kori put it in drive, let out a 
short yell, and we skidded onto the road and clouds of dust 
billowed out behind us and i don’t think i’ve ever felt that 
same feeling, one of such excitement, anticipation, 
nervousness, and fear that the only thing you could do was 
go with it. If you thought, everything would be so messed 
up that you couldn’t breathe. 
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THE YOUNGER 
FOLK AND THE 
POND 


by Ian Murphy 


“You know what, Stu? I can’t imagine any other 


place I’d rather be right now,” remarked Mitch as he 
reeled in his line and placed his rod inside the canoe for a 
contemplative moment. , 

“Yeah, couldn’t agree with you more, Mitch,” 
replied Stu in a less than sincere tone. 

“I mean if you want something to eat, you just wait 
awhile for one to bite and voila! Your fish is served. If 
nature calls, you just stand up and relieve yourself over 
the side. And you’re doing the pond a favor, too, when you 
do that. The stuff is good fertilizer for the lily pads. Let me 
tell you, Stuey, life just doesn’t get much better than this. 

“Yeah man. I was just thinking the same thing 
myself,” added Stu as he stared dreamily into the 
undisturbed water. 

The two friends had just paddled Stu’s well-worn 
canoe along the bank of a nearby pond until the shadow of 
a massive hemlock had enveloped them. The tree, which 
had taken root at the tip of a peninsula along the shore, 
cast shade over a portion of the pond water late in the 
afternoon during the early days of August. The shadowy 
expanse of pond normally swarmed with fish, and it 
mitigated the summer heat for the young fishermen. 
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The two lads were lost in thought as they lazily 
reclined in the canoe while dangling their fishing rods 
above the water. Breaking out of his trance, Stu remarked, 
“Boy, I wish I had brought my Discman out here. It’s 
pretty boring when the fish aren’t biting. Next time we 
come out here, we got to at least bring a radio or 
something. If I didn’t have such an appreciation for 
nature, I’d be half out of my mind by now.” 

Mitch noticed a fairly large, blue-tinged bird glide 
from one side of the pond to the other. He guessed that it 
was a great blue heron, an uncommon sight in their parts. 
Stu did not attempt to identifly the bird, since he had been 
caught in his latest stupor when the creature made its 
appearance and failed to observe it. “Yup, Stu, your 
undeniable appreciation of the outdoors sometimes leads 
me to think that you were born wearing a coonskin cap.” 

The boys still had nothing to show for their efforts 
by the time the air had cooled and the surrounding 
Shadows had lengthened, and they considered calling it a 
day when Stu felt a slight tug on his line. “Our luck might 
just be changing, Michster!” called out Stu as he felt the 
slight tug upgrade into a definite pull. 

“Okay, don’t get too excited and scare the thing off,” 
cautioned Mitch. “Easy does it now.” 

“Oh, I can feel her now! She’s hooked on! I’m going 
to get a little rough with you now, Okay muchachette ? 
Sons-a-gun! She’s a strong one! But she’s coming up now! 
Dig out the Tabasco sauce and grill, Mitch. By the feel of 
this bugger, we’re going to be enjoying some lake trout for 
grub tonight!” 

“All right, Stu, get your whole body into it!” 

“Will do! It’s time to come on board now, scaly 
cousin! He she comes, Mitch! Be prepared to club out her 
little fishy brains!” 

And then Stu yanked his catch above the surface of 
the water into the sunshine. Both boys were immediately 
struck by the ugliness of the creature. But Stu was not able 
to ogle at the thing for long, since he had pulled the rod so 
forcefully toward himself that the catch, dangling on the 
end of the line, was poised to collide with him. He avoided 
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the encounter by tossing the rod into the pond, but Mitch, 
not wanting their potential dinner to escape, swiftly 
scooped it from the water. 

Mitch paused for a moment so that the boys could 
recover from the rapidity of the recent events. But not 
able to contain himself any longer, he thrust Stu’s rod 
directly in front of him so that the catch hovered within 
inches of Stu’s nose. “It appears, Stu, that yhou have 
succeeded in catching the rarest species of North 
American fish. Lo and behold, my friend — the high 
endangered, ever-so eye-pleasing steel-toed boot. 
Congratulations! She’s yours!” Mitch disentangled the 
Strangely sedated creature from the lline and let it fall to 
the deck of the canoe. “Perhaps we can gut it, stuff it, and 
mount it on your bedroom wall when we get back.” 

“Hey, I really don’t care what you think of it. | 
spent some of the best minutes of my day with the thing. 
It’s beautiful, and I’m going to keep it. But for right now, | 
could really use a rest.” 

After defending the value of his most recent 
acquisition, Stu stretched out inside the canoe and made 
himself comfortable. However, his relaxation was 
minimal. He had extended his legs into a small 
compartment in the bow of the canoe and unknowingly 
disturbed a colony of bees. He wasn’t sure of his mistake 
until the telltale buzzing sound reached his ears. “Oh, good 
God!” he exclaimed as the insects began to inject their 
venomous needles into him. 

Mitch had been facing the opposite direction from 
Stu. He whirled around and asked, “What’s the mat —” He 
stopped in mid-sentence when he saw his friend covered 
with bees. Then he realized that Stu was planning to jump 
into the water. “NO! Wait a second!” But before he could 
mention that the tackle box would be lost if the boat 
capsized, Stu had jumped overboard. The canoe rocked 
violently, but neither Mitch nor the tackle box were cast 
over. 

The momentary confusion gradually dispelled. Stu 
reemerged from the depths of the pond. The signs of 
patience and good nature that earlier had marked his 
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features were nonexistent when he resurfaced. 

“That’s it! I’ve had quite enough. We’re done for 
the day. I could be at home right now, throwing back some 
brew and watching TV, but instead I had to listen to you 
and now I’m flopping around in this slop with my clothes 
on!” 

Mitch addressed him in a calm, sympathetic voice: 
“Come on, you’ll dry off fast. TP’ll sit next to where the bees 
were, and we can get out of this shadow here and go out 
further in the pond. It'll probably be bass haven out 
there.” 

Stu started to protest but decided against it. He 
grudgingly agreed. “Fine, Mitch, if that’s what you want. 
Who am ] to argue? I mean, so what if I’ve been punctured 
on every square inch of my body. Let’s just go over there 
to the shore so I won’t get a hernia climbing into the 
Banoe,” 

The boys went to the shore, switched seats in the 
canoe, and then paddled toward the deeper water, in the 
middle of the pond. Mitch briefly diverted his attention 
from rowing and peered into the _ bee-infested 
compartment tucked into the bow of the canoe. Most of the 
bees were assiduously tending to their business, darting 
from one point of the hive to another with globules of 
honey in their grasp. Yet Mitch noticed that other 
members of the colony seemed to be fixed in their 
positions; they were not participating in the activities of 
the other bees. Mitch attributed their strange listlessness 
to the hot weather and figured that they would get back 
into the flow of bee life once it became cooler. 

Stu’s back had been facing Mitch, and as a result he 
had not joined him in his contemplation of the bees. (It 
was just as well. He had little interest in the pernicious 
insects after his recent altercation with them.) He 
continued the rhythmic motion of rowing until he was 
struck by a thought, and he turned to announce it to Mitch. 
“I just remembered that I got to get back by eight tonight. 
I heard that Butthead castrates Beavis on tonight’s episode. 
Huh-huh, that’d be cool!” 

Stu’s statement brought Mitch back fcrom the realm 
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of bees to reality. “You know, Stu, it’s really not the end of 
the world if we don’t get back in time. The same episode 
will probably be on tomorrow night and another fifty 
times this year.” 

“Oh yeah, that’s right! So if we get out of here soon, 
I’ll be able to see it two nights in a row! Dun, dun ... da- 
dun,,,dun, dun...” Stu had begun strumming a series of 
power chords on his air guitar. 

Stu’s solo eventually came to a climactic ending, and 
they continued paddling. The sun was barely visible 
through the surrounding trees when Stu once again felt in 
necessary to enlighten Mitch. “This canoe is really a piece 
of junk. Have you noticed how it always veers off to the 
right?” 

“Yeah, that’s what happens when the frame gets 
warped. We could fix it. Do you want to fix it this week?” 

“No ...I] don’t care about it that much.” 

Stu’s words irked Mitch. He had heard enough of his 
friend’s negative, unintelligible, self-pitying remarks. 
“What do you care about, Stu? Not much, I guess. Do you 
ever do anything constructive? I seriously doubt it. 
You’re going to have to wake up sometime, my friend.” 

Stu did not respond. He sat in the canoe and paddled, 
humiliated. Then for the first time all day, he peered up 
into the sky. The sun had set, but its rays shone pink on 
the undersides of the clouds above the pond. Stu could not 
recall seeing such a beautiful sight. He continued to stare 
upwards, and as he stared something happened inside him. 
The muddled, dark thoughts inside his mind began to 
dissipate. They were slowly being replaced by more 
positive images, and suddely, Stu was inspired. 

He returned his gaze to the pond. Mitch had stopped 
rowing since they had reached the center. Stu turned 
toward his friend and spoke to him in a clear, confident 
voice. “Okay, Mitch, I'll] work on the canoe this week 
under one condition.” 

Mitch hesitated. “And what condition would that 
bev? : 
“We find some ladies well-versed in boat repair to 
help us out.” O 
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| i Books on Trial 


The Road to Hellville 


(paved, as usual, with good intentions) 


The Tortilla Curtain 


by T. Coraghessan Boyle. 
New York: Penguin Books, 1996. 355 pages. $11.95 


Illegal immigration, racism, urban deterioration, 
environmental defilement, and the lack of value placed on 
human life are pressing issues in Our country today, and 
all of them are featured in T. Coraghessan Boyle’s latest 
novel, The Tortilla Curtain. The author of the raucously 
funny The Road to Wellville has penned a poignant social 
commentary in the Curtain. It is a well written, insightful 
book that should be enjoyed by adolescents and adults 
alike. Boyle’s novel leaves the reader with a greater 
awareness of the current ailments in society, and it proves 
to be extemely thought-provoking. 

The setting of a fiction determines the kind of 
society and characters one encounters in the story. The 
Tortilla Curtain has two main settings, and they are both 
outside Los Angeles; one is a wealthy housing development 
called Arroyo Blanco and the other is an undeveloped 
valley adjacent to Arroyo Blanco. The main characters are 
a liberal American couple, Delaney and Kyra Mossbacher, 
and a Mexican couple, Candido and America Rincon, who 
have illegally entered the country through the gap in the 
U.S./Mexican border known as the Tortilla Curtain. These 
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four characeters meet unknowingly on a number of 
occasions in the story, but their first meeting takes place 
in dramatic fashion right on the first page of the book. 
Delaney is driving by himself on a winding road just above 
the valley where Candido and America live. Unfortunately 
for Candido, he is not at his makeshift shelter when 
Delaney comes whipping along on the valley road. For one 
reason or another, Delaney strikes Candido with his car 
while Candido is attempting to cross the road. Shocked that 
he has hit a human being, Delaney brakes the car and 
inspects the seriously wounded Mexican. Candido 
eventually rises to his feet under his own power. Delaney, 
wanting to avoid being taken to court by the bruised and 
literally torn Mexican, thinks he can make up his mistake 
to Candido by presenting him with twenty dollars. Candido 
accepts the money, and the men part. 

In ways that Delaney never could have imagined, 
Candido’s accident changes his and America’s life. Candido 
has been working low-paying odd jobs now and again so 
that he and his wife can eat. However, they do not have 
money for much else, and as a result they sleep on mats on 
the valley floor without shelter above their heads. But the 
accident leaves Candido incapable of working. He and his 
wife need food, and as much as he does not want his 
pregnant wife for work (she is only a few months into the 
pregnancy), Candido allows her to anyway. She finds some 
menial day jobs, and in this way they are able to survive, 
though barely. 

Meanwhile, Delaney has returned to his suburban 
paradise, blissfully ignorant of Candido and America’s 
Situation. Delaney writes a weekly article in a local 
magazine, and, aside from working on trhe articles for a 
few hours each day at home, he spends his time either 
watching Kyra’s six-year-old son from a previous 
marriage or hiking in the surrounding valleys. He enjoys 
the proximity to nature, especially the lack of a fence or 
wall around the Arroyo Blanco development. He does not 
even mind that his wife is away all day showing and 
selling houses. For Delaney, life could not be better. 

Then unexpected things being to happen in his 
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little community. The coyotes that roamed the 
neighboring valley begin to visit the development more 
often. Finally, a coyote comes into the yard one day and 
makes off with one of Kyra’s dogs. Not surprisingly, the 
dog is never heard from again. There are other events too. 
A vacant house in the Arroyo Blanco Estates is spray- 
painted with graffiti. Strange cars sometimes drive down 
the streets at night. A few burglaries take place. Also, 
homeless Mexicans sometimes loiter around the 
neighborhood. The other members of the development 
want to erect a way around Arroyo Blanco to keep out the 
things that have been penetrating it lately, and even 
though Delaney protests, the wass is approved and soon 
raised. 

Candido has recovered from his car accident and 
joined his wife in the search for odd jobs. Some days only 
one of them can find work, but they eventually begin to 
build up some small savings. The savings grow until they 
have a few hundred dollars; Candido knows that the 
cheapest monthly rate for an apartment in the L. A. area is 
about eight hundred dollars. They still have a long way to 
go until they will reach that sum, but Candido knows they 
have to secure one before America gives birth to their 
child. 

One day, America is particularly depressed. Wanting 
to cheer her up somehow, Candido suggests that they go 
into the city and rent a hotel room for the night. America 
is immediately sold on the idea; she finds the prospect of 
using a bathroom equipped with a toilet and a bathtub 
extremely enticing. Thus, they go into the city late in the 
day in search of an inexpensive hotel. They are in the 
midst of their search when a man approaches Candido and 
asks him if he would like to stay with the man’s aunt in an 
apartment for a night for just ten dollars. Candido follows 
the stranger to inspect the aunt’s apartment after 
instructing America to wait on a park bench until he 
returns. Many hours have elapsed before Candido returns 
to a sleeping America. He has been beated and bloodied; he 
explains that the man and his cohorts knocked him 
senseless and stole his money. He had been carrying their 
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entire saving around with them, so they are left without a 
cent. Yet, somehow, they return to the canyon and search 
for work again the next day. 

In Arroyo Blanco, the situation has grown 
progressively worse. More homes have been vandalized 
and more burglaries have occurred. The homeless 
Mexicans who have sometimes beenbeen seen in the area 
are often blamed. Delaney has developed a strong aversion 
to them ever since he noticed litter in parts of the canyon 
where they dwelled. At length, linevitable disaster strikes. 
A fire breaks out in the valley and sweeps up into the 
surrounding developments. Arroyo Blanco is spared for 
the most part, but a nearby house that Kyra has been 
trying to sell is burned to the ground. It is suspected that 
arson was the cause of the fire, and the people in the 
neighborhood are almost certain that a Mexican set the 
blaze. 

Meanwhile, an illegal immigration patrol has begun 
to search the valley where Candido and America are 
Staying. America is expecting their baby at any time, but 
she and Candido still have to flee the area. They have to 
dodge the searchlights of the heliocopters monitoring the 
valley. They escape the patrol, but during their flight 
America gives birth to their child. Fortunately, there are 
no complications and the baby comes out healthy. 

The Mexican-set conflagration coupled with the 
burning of Kyra’s favorite piece of property have 
heightened Delaney’s loathing of Mexicans. When he 
comes home to find Mexicans being arrested in front of his 
house for loitering, he decides to take action. He purchases 
a handgun in case they try to break into his house. But 
then he decides that he cannot bear the thought of 
Mexicans living in the valley, polluting what was supposed 
to be preserved land. Delaney sets off toward the canyon 
one day with his gun in hand. A suspenseful series of 
events follow in the valley, and the reader learns whether 
human life is valued very much in modern times. 

T. Coraghessan Boyle’s style make for pleasurable 
reading. He has a knack for putting a comic spin on 
otherwise serious and even tragic events. Yet Boyle’s 
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description of the horrendous living conditions of the 
Mexicans is reminiscent of another story about luckless 
migrants in the West — Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath. 
Like the migrant workers in that classic novel, in The 
Tortilla Curtain the Mexicans seem to find no one who 
wants to help them escape their plight. They cannot find 
steady work, since they are only qualified for odd jobs; 
their lack of education tremendously reduced their 
opportunities for employment. Furthermore, as more and 
more of them enter the country illegally, patrols are sent 
out to try to catch them. It is possible that a Mexican could 
find a steady job and earn enough money to Survive in the 
United States, but if he were an illegal, a patrol could detect 
him and transport him back to his native land, no better 
off than when he had first come into this country. As this 
story illustrates, the Mexicans do not find support from 
Americans. Americans do not want to understand their 
plight since they believe the Mexicans have only a 
negative influence on the United States. 

In an age when the United States acts as the world’s 
police more than ever before, this book calls out for the 
country to consider its domestic problems. It elucidates the 
problems of illegal immigration, urban deterioration, 
environmental defilement, and the lack of value placed on 
human life. I am sure that T. Coraghessan Boyle would like 
some substantial progress to be made in these areas before 
they bring about the downfall of the nation from within. 


Ian Murphy 


Love Among the Ruined 


Of Love and Other Demons 


by Gabriel Garcia Marquez. 


Translated by Edith Grossman. New York: Penguin Books, 
1995. 147 pages. $11.95. 


Of Love and Other Demons is a tale of forbidden love 
in a world which seems to have forgotten the meaning of 
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the word love. It is the story of a wild young girl and a 
young, intelligent priest and of their star-crossed love. 

On the occasion of her twelfth birthday, we meet 
Sierva Maria de Todos Los Angeles, the only child of the 
Marquis de Casalduero. On this day, she is at the market 
with a servant to buy a string of bells for her birthday. 
While there, she is bitten on the ankle by an ash-gray dog 
with a white blaze on its forehead. The bite is small, and no 
one takes great notice of it at first. Then, when the dog is 
found to have died of rabies, some concern is shown, but 
the wound has healed, and the girl seems healthy, so no 
one believes her to have contracted the disease. All the 
same, the Marquis, who did not show her much concern at 
all before, begins to pay attention to the girl and to take 
better care of her. He takes her places, and brings her 
things, trying to keep her happy. 

One day, long after anyone has stopped worrying 
about the threat of rabies, the girl comes down with a 
sickness. To be truly sure that she does not have the 
dreaded disease, the Marquis hires healers and doctors of 
all sorts. Their botched cures and attempts at healing 
worsen the condition of Sierva until she feels like she is 
dying. In anger and retaliation at the condition she has 
been put in, she acts very unruly and disobedient. The 
Bishop of the diocese hears of the occurrences at the 
Marquis' house, and is very concerned. He recommends 
that the girl be placed in the care of the nuns at the 
Convent of Santa Clara. So, for nothing else besides 
contracting a light sickness, Sierva Maria finds herself 
confined in a convent, which only angers her more. Her 
behavior worsens even more, aS this is her only retaliation 
against her situation. The nuns at the convent are 
thoroughly convinced that she is possessed by a demon of 
hell. In a ledger they record all her supernatural 
activities, most of which have occurred only in the 
imaginations of the nuns. 

Father Cayetano Delaura is sent to take over the case 
and oversee the exorcism of the demons inhabiting Sierva. 
The thirty-five-year-old priest becomes intrigued by 
Sierva, and eventually obsessed with her case. In his 
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Opinion, the girl is not possessed by any real demons from 
other worlds. Eventually he falls in love with her, and 
their love affair begins. 

The love affair between Sierva and Father Delaura is 
truly an island of love and happiness in a sea of 
misfortune and despair. Up until the time when the 
Marquis began to show the girl special attention, Sierva 
had been ignored completely by her parents. She lived in 
the slave quarters of the slowly decaying estate, raised and 
taught by the slaves. Her father the Marquis was a poor 
old bum, who did nothing and got nowhere. His father was 
a very rich and famous slave trader, and slave driver who 
was loved by his king. He had built up a huge fortune for 
himself. But the son grew up with signs of slight mental 
retardation and never showed great signs of promise. He 
fell in love with an inmate at the insane asylum near the 
estate and was banished into the woods by his father for 
this disgrace. After over a year of exile, he finally 
renounced his love and submitted to his father's plans. 
That was how he came to be married to Dona Olalla, the heir 
of a Spanish grandee. 

Through this marriage, the Marquis was introduced 
to many new things, and much was awakened in his life. 
Dona Olalla introduced him to music and brought him into 
the world. Their happiness was short-lived however, for 
She was struck down by lightning on a clear and cloudless 
day while they were practicing their music. Once again 
the Marquis found himself alone. Dulce Olivia, the inmate 
with whom he had fallen in love long ago, never had 
forgotten him, and during this ttme made frequent visits to 
the house, although they never completely resumed their 
old love affair. Soon, he was married again, to Bernarda 
Cabrera, the daughter of one of his father's former 
overseers. She used to come to the house with deliveries, 
and her father had plotted with her to trap the Marquis 
into marrying her, in order to get what remained of the 
family fortune. Before long she had become pregnant, and 
the Marquis had been forced to marry her. She gave birth 
to Sierva Maria, who was hated by both of her parents 
right from the very beginning. She was raised and taught 
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by the slaves on the mansion. 

Bernarda, who had once been a beautiful and 
desired woman, wasted away in her marriage to the 
Marquis. She became addicted to fermented honey and 
cacao tablets. She had an affair for a short time with a 
strong young man with few values, which was ended when 
he was killed in a fight with two slaves over a game. 
Bernarda became worse and worse as her vices destroyed 
her. She got physical pleasure from the male slaves on the 
mansion for a while, but as she became bloated and ugly as 
a result of her many vices, she could not even get that. 
She came to hate her father and the Marquis for what they 
had done to her. 

It is in this world of little love and much suffering 
that Father Cayetano Delaura and Sierva Maria share their 
love. The outcome of it, and what happens to the both of 
them, emphasizes the state of the world in which they live. 
The novel is about a pure and true but forbidden love, set 
in a world with little love and much suffering. Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez tells the story very well, even if the 
answers we get are not necessarily the ones we want to 
hear. 

Matt Cost 


Orlando Curioso 
“The world created by that vision .. .” 


Orlando: A Biography 

by Virginia Woolf. 

New York: New American Library Signet Edition, 1960. 
(Originally published: London, 1928. 


Orlando, the book, is considered by many critics to be 
Virginia Woolf’s most creative and daring effort. On the 
other hand, Orlando, the movie, is an abortive disaster. The 
Same enthusiastic reader viewing the movie would be on 
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the verge of drowning himself in a convenient river. 
While a reader might lose himself in the androgynous 
nuances and colorful adventures depicted in the book 
Orlando, this movie is confusing, tedious, corny. Although 
it is also beautifully costumed, the costuming alone is not 
enough to redeem it. 

One may experience a greater understanding of both 
the novel and the movie if one is slightly familiar with the 
life history of the author. Adeline Virginia Woolf, the third 
of four children born to Leslie and Julia Jackson 
Duckworth, was born on March 22, 1882, at 22 Hyde Park 
Gate, London. Virginia recalled later being “obsessed by 
them both (her parents), unhealthily”, so that when her 
mentally unstable mother (mental illness ran in the 
family) died when Virginia was only thirteen, she 
described her mother’s death as “the greatest disaster that 
could have happened”. Only a few weeks later, the young 
girl experienced her first nervous breakdown. Maybe she 
felt guilt because she had earlier chosen her father as her 
favorite parent. When her stepsister, Stella Duckworth, 
became ill and then died two years later, Virginia again 
became disturbed and guilt-ridden. In addition to all these 
agitations in the household, Virginia was molested from 
age six into her early twenties by George Duckworth, a 
Stepbrother fourteen years her senior. Perhaps this 
horrific sexual experience with a man, along with the loss 
of her mother early in life, contributed to her preference 
for women as the objects of her affection and love. At one 
time, however, she did consider marriage to Lytton 
Strachey, but he was a homosexual and apparently not a 
threat to her sexuality. It was Katherine Mansfield, the 
writer, though, and Vita Sackville-West, the wife of a 
leading biographer and eventually a lover of Woolf’s, 
whom she chose to work into Orlando. In this novel these 
two real-life women exhibit all the characteristics — 
worldly assuredness, spontaneity, promiscuity, exoticism — 
that Woolf felt she herself lacked. 

In fact, an opinion offered in Orlando is a particular 
guiding force which Woolf applied to all her work:”Every 
secret of a writer’s soul, every experience of his life, every 
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quality of his mind is written large in his works”. 

Despite this strong belief in gathering pieces of her 
life together and skillfully incorporating them into her 
particular fusion of fiction and biography, despite her 
commitment to the “process of living” and to wholeness in 
her writing, ultimately depression, instability, confusion, 
and desperation combined to make real life too 
complicated, too fractured; and in 1941, Virginia Woolf 
drowned herself in a river. 

While the troubled Virginia Woolf produced many 
outstanding literary works in her life, Orlando is a 
mediocre effort. Woolf’s thesis, her conception of an 
androgynous mind, could have been spun into an 
engaging, witty, and still dramatic novel. Instead, Woolf 
let this theme fall flat by creating a dull tale overflowing 
with unnecessary details and tedious and wordy language. 

On the other hand, Orlando is not a complete failure. 
The very notion that one personality could span three 
centuries of English history is extremely creative and 
inviting — even more so when one realizes that this one 
personality changes not only occupation, friends, and 
lovers, but also gender while remaining the same _ internal 
being. 

The book also partially redeemed itself by 
containing a lot of feeling, pumped into the story by Woolf 
because of her own personal struggles. The androgynous 
mind theory no doubt appealed to her because of her own 
personal struggles with her sexuality. In her lifetime 
homosexuality was extremely taboo, and Woolf who 
probably had feelings of guilt and confusion because of 
her apparent lesbianism, poured her emotions into 
Orlando. This gave the story a certain bite, and, once 
Woolf’s own battles with her sexuality are discovered by a 
reader’s research, the book falls into place more easily and 
her motive for writing the book becomes clearer. 

In one particularly forceful scene, Orlando falls into 
one of the seven-day trances from which he awakens 
transported into a new life. During the trance in which 
the protagonist changes from a male to a female, he is 
visited by three maternal figures. The Lady of Purity, The 
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Lady of Charity, and the Lady of Modesty visit his room to 
bestow some sort of wisdom upon him. What results is a 
moving and powerful scene into which Woolf pours her 
best imagery and prose. 

However, even when the novel allows a point of light 
to shine through, the cloud of dull confusion still shrouds 
the plot. This isn’t a book one might read for fun. Still, 
knowledge can be gained by understanding Woolf’s 
narrative; and, if carefully analyzed, the book might hold 
some sort of meaning for someone. 

Going from the not-quite-sublime to the ridiculous, 
one reaches Orlando the movie, directed and written by 
Sally Potter. This film offers spectacular eye candy in the 
form of stunning costumes, amazingly intricate scenery, 
and actors of at least moderate good looks. It is tragic that 
these are the movie’s only redeeming qualities. Generally, 
the acting is poor because the actors, though classically 
trained, fail to connect to any particular audience. 

As the leading role and title character, Tilda Swinton 
is much too reserved and stuffy to be any fun for viewers. 
Orlando should have been portrayed as a more exciting, 
captivating character than Swinton provides. At different 
points during the film, she turns to the camera to unleash 
a one-sentence comment that must have been intended to 
be a witty addition to the film but instead leaves the viewer 
mumbling, ”"Huh?” These asides are placed in the movie 
merely to show exactly how “artsy” it attempts to be. Other 
actors in the film include Billy Zane and Quentin Crisp, 
who perform as well as can be expected in roles Potter 
wrote to be transparent and ineffective. 

Additionally, the film confused the already 
enigmatic plot, and a viewer with no prior knowledge of 
the novel has no hope of comprehending the twists and 
turns of the movie script. The characters are so alien to 
any modern-day movie goer that there is no way for 
anyone to foster an emotional connection, and thus, no 
viewer cares about the characters or about what might 
happen to them. Essentially, the film’s director implied 
one big inside joke about which the audience has been 
kept in the dark. Because of this snobbery, the movie takes 
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on a kind of coyness and smugness, a sense of its being 
Superior to all its viewers. 

The film maker was so intent on producing a film 
that would be respected by literary historians and 
heightened intellectuals that she they forgot about 
pleasing the general public. Maybe this movie would 
appeal to a learned Harvard English professor; it does 
appear to be extremely well researched and historically 
accurate. Some may be satisfied by the exquisite costumes, 
showing the height of fashion spanning three centuries. 
Sandy Powell, in charge of costume design, surely must 
have poured her heart and soul into the research and 
production of the garments worn in the film. Also, the 
director of photography, Alexei Rodionov, beautifully sets 
each scene with breath-taking backdrops of landscapes 
and estates. Sadly, to the common person the movie is only 
pretty to look at and offers little by way of an interesting 
Story line. 

Even though both the film and the book are puzzling 
and confusing, somewhat dull, and a trifle stuffy, the novel 
Still soars above the film. At least the book is not a 
complete waste of the reader’s time, assuming the reader is 
willing to delve wholeheartedly into it. The movie, though, 
is ninety-three minutes of unrelenting boredom. One 
might better spend his time counting the dots in a Seurat, 
and would probably have a more stimulating time doing so. 

In conclusion, while early feminist authoress 
Virginia Woolf’s Orlando offers its audience a glimpse into 
a unique unisex way of life before its rise to popularity in 
today’s world, the film created from the book offers 
extravagant, colorful, outrageous costumes and scenery, 
but little of the sensitivity and the depth typically found in 
Woolf’s novels. In fact, the film is drowning in wild 
splish-splash, and there is no salvaging its biographical 
substance. 

Emily Stevens 
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FOCUS ON FILM 


THE 1997 HISTORICAL FILMOGRAPHY: 


THE FLAVOR OF THE CENTURIES 


This filmography originated in the fall of 1993 as the 
answer to a persistent curricular problem: the unevenness of the 
historical backgrounds of students enrolling for a course in The 
English Literary Tradition (Senior Honors English). On the one 
hand. this very demanding course could hardly pile on more 
reading intended to fill in the gaps in some of its students"’ 
historical knowledge; on the other hand , it was difficult to help 
students gain a genuine understanding of the literature of earlier 
centuries without some kind of supplement to the rather scanty 
exposure to earlier periods of our culture. 

The films were chosen both on the basis of their intrinsic 
merit and on that of their historical accuracy. Some happen to be 
film versions of famous plays or books. Although some have "R" 
ratings (usually for brief nudity or graphic violence), none of them, 
we believe, could be deemed grossly offensive or inappropriate for 
viewing by normally mature seventeen-year-olds. Nearly all are 
commonly’ available at local video-rental stores. 


The Art of Interpretation: 
Blow-up_ (lItalian-British co-production, 1966), 108 min., 
color. Director: Michelangelo Antonioni. Cast: Vanessa Redgrave, 
Michael Hemmings, Sarah Miles. Video Movie Guide Rating: 5. 
MPAA Rating: pre-67. 
Rashomon (Japanese, 1951), 83 min., b&w.Director: Akira 
Kurosawa. Cast: Toshiro Mifume, Machiko Kyo, Masayuki 
Mori.Video Movie Guide Rating: 5. MPAA Rating: pre-67. 
La Strada _ (Italian, 1954), 94 min., b&w. Director: Frederico 
Fellini. Cast: Giullietta Masina, Anthony Quinn, Richard Basehart. 
Video Movie Guide Rating: 5. MPAA Rating: pre-67. 
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The Germanic Temper: 
Pelle the Conqueror (Denmark, 1988), 138 min., color. 
Director: Bille August. Cast: Max von Sydow. Pelle Hvenegaard. 
Video Movie Guide Rating: 5. MPAA Rating: PG-13. 
Shame (Sweden, 1968), ? min., b&w. Director: Ingmar Bergman. 
Cast: Bibi Andersson, Gunnar Bjornstrand. Video Movie Guide: not 
listed. MPAA Rating: not rated. 

For contrast: 

The Tree of Wooden Clogs (Italy, 1978), 185 min., color. 
Director: Ermanno Olmi. Cast: Luigi Omaghi, Francesca Moriggi, 
Omar Brignoli. Video Movie Guide Rating: 5. MPAA Rating: not 
rated. 
The Night of the Shooting Stars (Italy, 1982), 116 min., color. 
Directors: Paulo and Vitorio Taviani. Cast: Omero Anonutti, 
Margarita Lozano. Video Movie Guide Rating: 2.5. MPAA Rating: not 
rated. 


The Period of Germanic Migrations: 

Pathfinder (Norway, 1990), 88 min., color. Director: Nils Gaup. 
Cast: Mikkel Gaup. Video Movie Guide Rating: 3.5. MPAA Rating: 
not rated. 
King Lear (Great Britain, 1971), 137 min., b&w. Director: Peter 
Brook. Cast: Paul Scofield, Irene Worth, Jack MacGowan, Alan 
Webb, Cyril Cusack, Patrick Magee. Video Movie Guide Rating: 3. 
MPAA Rating: not rated. 


The Eleventh Century: 
The War Lord (United States, 1965), 121 min., color. Director: 
Francis S. Schaffner. Cast: Charlton Heston, Richard Boone, 
Rosemary Forsyth, Maurice Evans, Guy Stockwell, Henry 
Wilcoxon, James Farentino. Video Movie Guide Rating: 3.5. MPAA 
Rating: pre-1967. 
The Virgin Spring (Sweden, 1960), 87 min., b&w. Director: 
Ingmar Bergman. Cast: Max von Sydow, Birgitta Pettersson, Gunnel 
Lindblom. Video Movie Guide Rating: 5. MPAA Rating: pre-1967. 


The Twelfth Century: 
The Lion in Winter (Great Britain, 1967), 134 min., color. 
Director: Anthony Harvey. Cast: Katherine Hepburn, Peter O'Toole, 
Anthony Hopkins, John Castle, Timothy Dalton. Video Movie Guide 
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Rating: 4.5. MPAA Rating: PG. 

Becket (Great Britian, 1964), 148 min., color. Director: Peter 
Glenville. Cast: Richard Burton, Peter O'Toole, Matitia Hunt, 
Pamela Brown. Video Movie Guide Rating: 4. MPAA Rating: pre- 
196 fa 


The Thirteenth Century: 

Brother Sun, Sister Moon (United States-Italian co-prod., 
1973), 121 min., color. Director: Franco Zeffirelli. Cast: Graham 
Faulkner, Judi Bowker, Alec Guiness. Video Movie Guide Rating: 4. 
MPAA Rating: PG. 

Braveheart (United States, 1995) @ 177 min., color. Director: 
Mel Gibson. Cast: Mel Gibson, Sophie Marceau, Patrick McGoohan, 
Catherine McCormack. Video Movie Guide Rating: not listed. 
MPAA Rating: R. 


The Fourteenth Century: 

The Name of the Rose (United States-European. co-prod., 1986), 
128 min., color. Director: Jean-Jacques Annaud. Cast: Sean 
Connery, F. Murray Abraham, Christian Slater. Video Movie Guide 
Rating: 3. MPAA Rating: R. 

The Seventh Seal (Sweden, 1956), 96 min., b&w. Director: 
Ingmar Bergman. Cast: Max von Sydow, Bibi Andersson, Gunnar 
Bjornstrand. Video Movie Guide Rating: 4. 5. MPAA Rating: pre- 
Por: 


Fifteenth Century: 

Henry V (Great Britain, 1989), 138 min., color. Director: Kenneth 
Branagh. Cast: Kenneth Branagh, Derek Jacobi, Paul Scofield, Judi 
Dench, Ilan Holm, Emma Thompson, Robert Stephens, Geraldine 
McEwan, Alec McCowan. Video Movie Guide Rating: 5. MPAA Rating: 
PG. 

Saint Joan (United States, 1957), 110 min., b&w. Director: Otto 
Preminger. Cast: Jean Seberg, Richard Widmark, Richard Todd, John 
Gielgud, Anton Walbrook, Harry Andrews, Relix Aylmer. Video 
Movie Guide Rating: 2. MPAA Rating: pre-1967. 


Sixteenth Century: 
A Man for All Seasons (British-U.S. co-production, 1966), 120 
min., color. Director: Kenneth Zinnemann. Cast: Paul Scofield, 
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Wendy Hiller, Robert Shaw, Orson Welles, Susannah York, Leo 
McKern. Video Movie Guide Rating: 5. MPAA Rating: G. 
The Return of Martin Guerre’ (France, 1982), 111 min., color. 
Director: Daniel Vigne. Cast: Gérard Depardieu, Nathalie Baye, 
Roger Planchon. Video Movie Guide Rating: 4.5. MPAA Rating: not 
rated. 

Seventeenth Century: 
Cromwell! (British, 1970), 145 min. color. Director: Ken Hughes. 
Cast: Richard Harris, Alec Guiness, Robert Morley, Frank Finlay, 
Dorothy Tutin, Timothy Dalton, Patrick Magee. Video Movie Guide 
Rating: 2. MPAA Rating: not rated. 
Restoration (British, 1996), 118 min., color. Director: 
Michael Hoffman. Cast: Robert Downey, Jr., Meg Ryan, Sire lan 
McKellen, Hugh Grant. Video Movie Guide Rating: not listed. MPAA 
Rating: R. 

Eighteenth Century: 
Barry Lyndon (U.S.-British co-production, 1975), 184 min., 
color. Director: Stanley Kubrick. Cast: Ryan O'Neal, Marisa 
Berenson, Patrick Magee, Hardy Kruger, Steven Berkoff, Gay 
Hamilton. Video Movie Guide Rating: 3. MPAA Rating: PG. 
Tom Jones (British, 1963), 129 min., color. Director: Tony 
Richardson. Cast: Albert Finney, Susannah York, Hugh Griffith, 
Edith Evans. Video Movie Guide Rating: 5. MPAA Rating: pre-1967. 


Nineteenth Century: 

Tess (United States, 1979), 170 min., color. Director: Roman 
Polansky. Cast: Nastassja Kinski, Peter Firth, John Bett. Video 
Movie Guide Rating: 5. MPAA Rating: PG. 

The French Lieutenant's Woman (United States, 
1981), 123 min., color. Director: Karel Reisz. Cast: Meryl Streep, 
Jeremy Irons, Leo McKern, Hilton McRae, Emily Morgan. Video 
Movie Guide Rating: 5. MPAA Rating: R. 


Twentieth Century: 
Ulysses (Ireland, 1967), 120 min., b&w. Director: Joseph Strick. 
Video Movie Guide Rating: not listed. MPAA Rating: not rated. 


gl/2. (Italy, 1963) 135 min., b&w. Director: Frederico Fellini. 
Cast: Marcello Mastroianni, Anouk Aimée, Claudia Cardinale, 
Barbara Steele, Sandra Milo. Video Movie Guide Rating: 5. MPAA 
Rating: not rated. 
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The Back Pages 


Readings for A. P. English 


THE OLD ENGLISH 
PERIOD 


1 Historical Background 


a. Migration 


The first of the Indo-European 
peoples to take possession of the 
westernmost reaches of the European 
continent’ *were the Celts, who, 
getting there late in the Bronze Age 
(sixth through fifth centuries before 
Christ), seem to have variously 
driven out, exterminated, or mingled 
with the indigenous neolithic 
populations: ~'*They were’ in turn 
themselves subjugated by the 
Romans during the expansion of the 
late Republic and early Empire. In 
Britain this conquest began with the 
expedition of Julius Caesar in 55 
B.C. and was finally accomplished 
under the Emperor Claudius in the 
year 43 of our era. 


The Romans remained in Britain 
for about four hundred years, and 
during this time the British Celts, 
especially those gathered into 
towns, became thoroughly Romanized 
and,from the third century onwards, 
increasingly Christianized. Since 
the Romans were in general more 
interested in contro] and economic 
exploitation of the outlying pro- 
vinces than in their settlement, it is 
doubtful that the Mediterranean 
element in the British population 
was ever very significant, even 
though Latin seems to have replaced 
the native Celtic dialects as the 
common medium of communication. 
The ruined monuments of Roman 
civilization remain_ scattered 
throughout the island today: roads, 
fortifications, baths, and the foun- 
dations of towns, garrisons, and 
villas. All the evidence points 
toward the conclusion that Britain 
had become an orderly, cultivated, 
and prosperous province of the 
Empire. 
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But the prosperity and security 
which the long Roman occupation 
had brought about in Britain had its 
price for the natives: complete 
governmental and military depen- 
dence. During the generations 
which had enjoyed the benefits of 
the supposedly eternal Pax Romana, 
this could not have seemed too great 
a price to pay. Meanwhile, however, 
the epochal Indo-European migra- 
tions, which had brought the Celts to 
Britain and even the ancestors of the 
Romans themselves to Italy, had not 
ceased. Further westward move- 
ment, this time by the Germanic 
peoples, pushed against the eastern 
frontiers of Europe and eventually 
erupted in-to the lands occupied by 
the’ '*earirer “tmmigrants’. and 
dominated by Rome. When the 
Romans responded to the increasing 
pressure of Germanic attack by 
contracting the defense perimeters 
of their Empire early in the fifth 
century, the inhabitants of Europe's 
western fringes found themselves 
ill-prepared to organize or protect 
themselves, and so were largely 
defenseless when the barbarian on- 
Slaught began to touch them 
directly. 

The last of the Roman garrison 
departed Britain in 410, called back 
to defend Rome itself against Alaric 
and his Visigoths. Immediately the 
thus exposed Britons were subjected 
to increased Germanic raids from 
across the North Sea and to attack 
from the Picts and Scots, their 


relatively uncivilized neighbors to 
the north, against whom Hadrian's 
Wall, now stripped of its legio- 
naries, was no longer an effective 
barrier. In 446, an imploring letter 
was dispatched to the capital of the 
Empire, beginning with the words: 
"To Aegidius, for the third time 
consul at Rome, the groans of the 
Britons..." But all in vain. By this 
time Alaric had come and gone, 
having twice entered the city. Rome 
herself was prostrate and in no 
position to heed the cries of her 
recently abandoned step-children. 

Lacking a living tradition both of 
national self-government and of 
warfare, the Britons were forced in 
the end to resort to the employment 
of some of the Germanic marauders 
as a mercenary force to protect them 
from the others. In taking this step, 
Vortigern, a Romanized British aris- 
tocrat who had assumed the leader- 
ship of his people at this period, 
probably did not think of himself as 
doing something foolhardy or ab- 
surd. It was certainly not a measure 
without precedent: the Empire itself 
had already from time to time 
engaged such freebooters when the 
supply of its own legions was inade- 
quate, and in many cases they had 
served well. But this was perhaps 
because the Empire had still cut an 
imposing enough figure to keep its 
hired Teutons in check. In any case, 
this strategy now backfired upon the 
far less formidable British. 

The Venerable Bede, an English 
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monk writing his Ecclesiastical 
History of the English People in 
731, gives the date 449 for the arri- 
val of the first of the mercenary 
hosts, the Jutes under their chief- 
tains, the brothers Hengest and 
Horsa. In exchange for their protec- 
tive services, the native Britons 
conceded them rights of settlement 
on the Isle of Thanet in the Thames 
estuary. It was not long, apparently, 
before the Jutes realized that it 
would be more in their interests to 
displace than to defend their em- 
ployers. More Germanic invaders 
were not Slow in arriving. In a work 
EpuiicasDe,Excidio vet Gonguestu 
Britanniae, Gildas, a Briton writing 
in exile on the continent rather soon 
after the events, records the coming 
of the Saxons led by Aello as 
occuring in 477. A separate inva- 
sion by the Angles is not recorded, 
and linguistic, archeological, and 
historical evidence suggests (contra- 
ry to Bede) that they were not ethni- 
cally distinct from the Saxons until 
after their settlement in Britain. 
Despite fierce if sporadic resis- 
tance by the disunified and inex- 
perienced Britons, who did manage 
to achieve temporary reversals of the 
Germanic tide in instances like the 
Battle of Mount Badon in 517, the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest was, on the 
whole,accomplished with remarkable 
swiftness. By the middle of the 
sixth century, the outcome of the 
struggle was no longer in doubt, and 
the defeated Celts withdrew into the 


mountain fastnesses of Wales and 
Cornwall, or fled by boat to Brittany 
on the coast of France, as the 
historian Gildas himself did in 
about 550. Thus it was that the 
earliest form of our language, 
referred to either as Anglo-Saxon or 
as Old English, was introduced into 
the British Isles when the Germanic 
tribes speaking it came there, first 
as allies, then as conquerors and 
settlers. 

Considering how strong was the 
tendency of Old English to 
incorporate foreign elements into 
the fabric of its vocabulary, it is at 
first surprising that prolonged 
contact with the Britons, even 
though hostile, did not produce a 
sreatera Celtic’ impact. on the 
language. Yet, aside from place 
names, less than a score of Old 
English words can be traced to 
Celtic origins, and of those fewer 
still have survived as common in 
current English, among them bin (a 
structure for storage), dun (a dull, 
greyish-brown color), and the verb 
to curse. 


b. Conversion 


In all that pertains to letters, 
both in the alphabetic and in the 
literary sense, the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons to Christianity was 
the single most important event of 
their history. This conversion re- 
sulted from missionary activity 
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proceeding from two sources: Celtic 
monks in the north and Roman 
monks in the south. The story is 
somewhat complex, but, because of 
its later relevance to political and 
literary history, worth recounting 
in some detail. 

Around 565, the Irish monk 
Columba came to found a monastery 
at Iona in Scotland which became in 
time the training-ground for 
missionaries to northern Engl;and. 
Meanwhile, in Rome, the Benedictine 
abbot Gregory, chancing to walk 
through a slave-market, saw some 
fair-haired captives being put up 
for sale and, upon inquiring from 
what nation they came and being 
told they were Angles, uttered the 
famous reply, "Not Angles, but 
Angels." Later, as Pope Gregory the 
Great, he remembered these people 
and determined on a campaign of 
con-version in England with his 
fellow Benedictine, Augustine, to 
lead it. 

In 597, Augustine and his band 
reached the shores of Kent, landing, 
somewhat ironically, on that very 
Isle of Thanet which had been the 
bridgehead of the Germanic pagans 
nearly one hundred and fifty years 
earlier. He found himself favorably 
received by the Kentish king 
Aethelberht, with whom the way for 
Christianity had already been 
smoothed by his Frankish Christian 
wife, Queen Berhta. Before the year 
was out, Augustine had been 
consecrated archbishop and had 


established his see in an abandoned 
British church in Aethelberht's 
capital of Canterbury. Within a very 
few years, a large part of the 
population of southeastern England 
was at least nominally Christian, 
and monastic life along Roman 
Benedictine lines had been firmly 
established. 

A mission sent north from 
Canterbury in 625, on the occasion 
of the marriage of Aethelberht's 
daughter Aethelberg to the then 
pagan Edwin, King of Northumbria, 
met with great difficulty. In con- 
trast to Augustine's immediate 
success in the south, it took 
Paulinus, his northern counterpart, 
two years to persuade the king tc 
accept Christianity. Then, in 632, 
just as he had begun the systematic 
evangelization of the people, his 
royal patron was overthrown by 
Penda, a powerful heathen nobleman 
from Mercia, who encouraged the 
converts to revert to the beliefs of 
their ancestors, causing Paulinus 
and all but one of his companions to 
flee south. 

The reign of Penda did not last 
long, however, before he in turn was 
driven out by Oswald, a member of 
the legitimate line who had spent 
some time in exile at Iona. Once 
established on the throne of 
Northumbria, he called to that 
monastery for missionaries, and in 
635 accepted baptism from the 
Scottish monk Aidan, whom he 
installed as bishop at Lindisfarne. 
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Widespread and, this time, per- 
manent conversions followed. Thus, 
however, it was the Celtic rather 
than the Roman ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions which first took root in the 
north, and this led to years of 
controversy between the two regions 
over the forms of monastic dis- 
cipline, worship, and church polity, 
and which resulted in the two 
distinct primacies of Canterbury 
and York. 


c. Growth and Diffusion of 
Learning 


The monasteries, especially 
those connected with cathedrals, 
became the great centers of learning 
and literary life. This role was 
tremendously strengthened by the 
appointment in 668 of a remarkable 
man, Theodore of Tarsus, as seventh 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Theo- 
dore, a Greek by birth but long 
resident in Rome, was a prelate of 
great learning, administrative abili- 
ty, and force of character. Among 
his many other accomplishments, he 
reformed the abbey school at 
Canterbury and included Greek in 
the curriculum, so that the know- 
ledge of this language never entirely 
died out in England, even while it 
was lost in most of western Europe. 

A similar work was carried 
out by the successors of the Celtic 
missionaries in the north, though 
they too were indirectly influenced 


by Theodore. Since he was entirely 
unacquainted with his destination, 
the newly appointed archbishop had 
cast about for an English monk who 
could accompany him there. For 
this purpose he found Benet Biscop, 
a former thegn of King Oswiu of 
Northumbria, who happened to be 
visiting Rome at the time. After 
spending the duration of the journey 
with Theodore, then remaining two 
years with him at Canterbury, Benet 
returned to Northumbria to found 
the Benedictine monasteries of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow with schools 
on the Canterbury model. 

To the school at Jarrow came 
an extraordinary pupil named Bede, 
who eventually surpassed his 
teacher in erudition, wrote a whole 
library of works on diverse subjects 
(including the Ecclesiastical Histo- 
ry already cited), and died in 735 
with a world-wide reputation as the 
most learned man of his age. When 
one of Bede's favorite pupils, 
Ecgberht, became the first Arch- 
bishop of York, he founded there a 
school which grew to be of such 
renown that it eclipsed those of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow and attracted 
students from the continent as well 
as from all over England. 

Ecgberht's protege Aelberht, 
successor as head of the York school, 
received as his pupil the young 
Ealhwine, later to become famous 
under the Latinized version of his 
name, Alcuin, as the tutor of the 
Emperor Charlemagne and the 
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organizer of the great schools of the 
Carolingian Renaissance. His influ- 
ence on learning throughout the 
Emperor's dominions was sufficient 
to earn him the title, "Schoolmaster 
of Europe." The respected contem- 
porary scholar Kemp Malone has 
written: 

The writings of Alcuin have 
no great literary worth, it is true, 
but the man himself remains one of 
the most important figures in the 
cultural history of the West. He 
owes his importance to the part he 
played in the revival of learning 
which took place under Charles the 
Great: the so-called Carolingian 
Renaissance. Thanks to this revi- 
val, the culture of classical antiquity 
did not die out in Western Europe 
but was transmitted to later genera- 
tions and became the foundation 
upon which modern civilization 
was built. But Charles could not set 
the revival going out of the 
resources of his own empire, where 
only remnants of classical culture 
survived. He had to turm to Italy, to 
Ireland, and above all to England 
for teachers and cultural leader- 
Ship generally. And for captain of 
his little band of scholars he chose 
Alcuin, who reformed and built up 
the court schoo] of Charles on the 
mode] of the cathedral school at 
York, and had a hand in founding 
other centers of learning, notably 
one at Tours, where he served as 
abbot. The success of the Caro- 
lingian Renaissance was due 
largely to Alcuin's able leadership. 
But no revival of learning would 
have been possible, even so, had 


not the great reform of the Gallican 
and German churches, earlier in 
the eighth century, prepared the 
way. The reform was the work of 
Boniface, another Englishman. To 
Alcuin and Boniface, then, we of the 
West owe so much that they will 
always remain major figures in the 
history of our culture.’ 
Thus, in the approximately two- 
hundred years bewteen the advent of 
Augustine and the death of Alcuin 
in 804, England had attained the 
undisputed intellectual leadership 
of the Western world and had repaid 
to the continent what it had received 
from it through Theodore. And this 
transfer of English learning was 
made not a moment too early. 


d. Danish Destruction and 
Alfredian Revival 


No sooner had the high 
literary culture of England been 
transplanted to the continent late in 
the eighth century than it was 
nearly destroyed in England itself 
during the ninth. Early in the reign 
of Egbert of Wessex (802-839), the 
intermittent coastal raids by Scan- 
dinavian pirates increased in 
frequency and intensity, especially 
in Northumbria, which had become, 
as we have seen, the culturally 
preeminent region. Because of their 
wealth and vulnerability, eccle- 


‘A Literary History of England, ed. by 


Albert C. Baugh [New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1948], p. 17. 
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Siastical establishments such as 
monasteries became the preferred 
prey of the raiders, and since these 
were the culturel centers, the 
disruptive impact on literature, 
learning, and the arts was immediate 
and profound. 

By the middle of the century, 
the fabric of northern English 
society had been badly weakened, 
and with each successive attack the 
ability of the English to defend 
themselves dwindled. To this slow 
War of attrition countless churches, 
schools, and libraries fell victim, 
and the time, energy, and wealth to 
restore them was wanting. The 
communities of scholars were 
scattered or slaughtered, and their 
books, whose value the illiterate 
vikings were unable to appreciate, 
were given to the flames. This is the 
principal reason why all surviving 
manuscripts of Old English litera- 
ture, aside from a few fragments, 
were produced after the ninth 
century, and why even those works 
originally written in the Northum- 
brian dialect have come down to us 
only in West Saxon. 

It was, indeed, the West 
Saxon kingdom which finally 
arrested and then reversed the 
Danish advance. Fortunately for the 
future of the English people, the 
very period which saw the onset of 
the Danish attacks also saw the most 
crucial step in national unification. 
Until that time, the several petty 
kingdoms which the Anglo-Saxons 


had set up in England had tried to 
preserve themselves as separate 
entities and often fell to feuding 
among themselves. While it may be 
true, as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
relates, that seven kings, from the 
Saxon Aello in the fifth century to 
the Northumbrian Oswiu in the 
seventh, had laid claim to the title 
of Bretwalda, or "Ruler of Britain," 
none of them had exercised a real 
overlordship of the entire island, 
and none of them was able to pass 
the title on directly to his heirs. 
But with the death of Ceolwulf Il of 
Mercia in 823, al] the royal houses 
which could trace their descent 
directly from the leaders of the 
Anglo-Saxon invasions had become 
extinct except for that of Wessex. 
As the sole representative of the 
archaic dynasties, Egbert, the in- 
cumbent of Wessex, readily gained 
recognition of his suzeranity among 
the rulers of Kent, Sussex, and 
Essex, the smaller kingdoms of the 
south, and then proceeded to impose 
it upon the Mercians, Northum- 
brians, and East Angles of the north. 
The union of the seven extant 
kingdoms, known as the Heptarchy, 
which he thus created before the end 
of his reign and transmitted to his 
successors in the line of Wessex, 
proved to be the one necessary 
condition for a successful resistance 
to the Danes. 

In 865 the hitherto unco- 
ordinated Danish raids gave place to 
a single great invasion aimed not 
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merely at destruction and plunder, 
but rather at conquest and settle- 
ment. The already wearied northern 
kingdoms crumbled before this 
attack, and a great part of the 
Danish force settled down on the 
lands they had won in Northumbria 
and Mercia. Ten years later, setting 
out from these firmly entrenched 
positions and reinforced by kinsmen 
newly arrived from the continent, 
they launched their attack on 
Wessex, completely overrunning it 
in 877 and driving its king, Alfred, 
to take refuge along the outermost 
limits of his territory. But here, 
amidst terrain inaccessible to his 
enemies, he rallied his forces and, 
at the battle of Edington in 878, he 
turned the tide, so that the Danish 
force retired to take up bivouac in 
East Anglia. The campaign of 
reconquest continued until well 
after Alfred's death in 899 and was 
completed only under his son 
Edward the Elder some twenty years 
later. But even after the reassertion 
of English rule, the members of the 
Danish army remained in their 
settlements, intermarrying with the 
native people and permanently 
influencing the laws, customs, and 
language of that part of the country 
which they inhabited and which was 
for that reason referred to 
thereafter as the "Danelaw." 

Along with their political 
and military resurgence, the English 
also began the task of recouping the 
cultural losses brought about by the 


destruction of the northern monas- 
teries, and in this sphere also the 
leadership passed to the West 
Saxons. That this rebirth of learn- 
ing occurred at all is attri-butable 
largely to King Alfred himself, 
whose entitlement to the sobriquet 
"the Great" rests as much on his 
cultural as on his military and 
governmental achievements. Himself 
a man of superior talents and some 
education, Alfred devoted his 
attention to the reconstruction of 
every aspect of English civilization. 
He personally translated works of 
Latin authorship -- Pope Gregory the 
Great's Pastoral Care and Boethius's 
On the Consolation of Philosophy 
being the most important — into Old 
English for the use of those who 
could frequent the schools which he 
established and opened to all classes 
of society, thus carving himself a 
niche in the history of our literature 
as the first considerable vernacular 
prose writer. From the writings of 
Alfred and his schools forward, the 
tradition of English prose is 
continuous to our own day. 

The effects of the Alfredian 
Revival were lasting, and Old 
English civilization did not again 
SuStain a serious setback until] the 
middle of the eleventh century. But, 
while the cultural situation 
remained stable, the security of the 
country could be maintained only by 
the unremitting exertions of 
Alfred's successors. The Danish 
problem had hardly been resolved 
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when a Scandinavian threat of a 
different provenance appeared on 
the northwest coast. During the 
eighth and ninth centuries, Norwe- 
gian vikings had gained a firm 
foothold in Ireland, where a Norse 
kingdom was founded under Thorkel 
lin 832. Early in the tenth century, 
Raegenal Ivarson, a viking leader 
from County Waterford, invaded the 
north of England and set himself up 
as a king at York, though his claim to 
kingship must be measured against 
the fact that his name appeares 
among those of the various chieftains 
who made their submis-sion to 
Edward the Elder in 919. But this 
Norwegian presence in Northumbria, 
though quiescent for a time, forge a 
link between vikings on both sides 
of the Irish Sea which was to cause 
the West Saxon dynasty no little 
trouble in the ensuing years. 

In 924 the English crown 
passed to Aethelstan, considred by 
some his-torians the most brilliant 
and successful of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings. Unquestionably, he asserted 
real authority more widely and tho- 
roughly within the realm than any of 
his predecessors, and he won the 
unabashed respect of his European 
peers. This foreign prestige is 
attested to by the marriages he made 
for three of his sisters: one to the 
first Ottonian Emperor, another to 
Charlemagne's heir Charles the 
Simple, and another to Hugh Capet, 
the most powerful Frankish noble of 
the age and ancestor of the royal 


house which ruled France from 987 
to 1328. With the Danes who had 
been the adversaries of his father 
and grandfather, he created firm 
ties of frienship, while the 
Norwegians of York he dispossessed. 

Perhaps in reaction to this 
and other signs of the exceptional 
strength of his position, a league 
was formed between the redoubtable 
Anlaf Guthfrithson, Norse king of 
Dublin, and Constantine Ill, king of 
Scots, which aimed at Aethelstan's 
undoing. In 937 these allies 
launched a joint attack and pene- 
tratead. taleinto,=tngland. but 
Aethelstan proved himself equal to 
the heritage of his house and deci- 
sively defeated them on a now 
unidentifiable battleground then 
called Brunanburh. The memory of 
this battle is preserved both in 
Norse legend and in a short poetic 
account inserted into the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle .. Although far less 
important to the course of history 
than Alfred's victory at Edington, it 
far more greatly impressed contem- 
poraries. Perhaps most significant 
of all, the sons of the Danes who had 
fought against the English at 
Edington fought stoutly beside them 
at Brunanburh. Of this Sir Frank M. 
Stenton, author of The Danes in 
England, has written: 


The later development of the 
English monarchy was first assured 


? Translation in Hieatt, Beowulf and 
Other Old English Poems (Indiana- 
polis: Odyssey Press, 1967), pp. 86-87. 
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when the descendants of the 
Danish settlers of the 9th century 
decided to throw in their lot with 
the king of Wessex against the new 
aggressive viking power established 
on the Irish coast.’ 


Anlaf Guthfrithson, as if to 
prove that persistance pays, reap- 
peared with a fresh army, this time 
without Scots, in 940. Unhappily 
for the English, Aethelstan died just 
about this time, and his brother and 
successor, Edmund the Pious, was 
not a ruler of Aethelstan's mettle. 
Easily ensconcing himself at York, 
Anlaf compelled the partition of the 
kingdom, using the ancient Roman 
transinsular road known as Wattling 
Sineet, as Farubordeme sony the 
Norseman's unexpected death 
several, months later enabled 
Edmund to reassert his authority in 
the North, much to the relief of the 
inhabitants. Their feeling upon 
passing once again under the rule of 
an English and Christian king 
(Anlaf had been a pagan) found 
expression in a poem inserted, like 
that on Brunanburh, into the 
Chronicle. Nonetheless, there is 
documentary evidence of a number 
of weak and ephemeral Norwegian 
kings at York throughout the 
remainder of Edmund's years, until 
the last of them, Eric Bloodaxe, 
returned to Norway to claim its 


*"English History," Encyclopedia 
Britannica (1959 edition) Vol. 8, p. 484, 
Cols 


crown during the reign of the next 
English king, Edred, only in 954. 

Edred's reign, from 946 to 
955, was fairly quiet, and in general 
he perpetuated the wise policies of 
his two elder brothers. Like 
Aethelstan, Edred never married, 
and so the succession passed to the 
sons of Edmund, who had been too 
young at their father's death to 
assume his position: first to the 
young and inept Edwy, then to his 
half-brother Edgar, a competent 
monarch and generous patron of the 
Church under whom Anglo-Saxon 
England enjoyed its last really 
tranquil times. Monastic and, con- 
sequently, intellectual life flou- 
rished with royal encouragement and 
under the leadership of Dunstan, the 
learned and saintly Archbishop of 
Canterbury who was a personal 
friend of the king. Never before had 
so many of the English, clergy and 
laity, been to school; and, though 
poetic activity seems to have waned, 
Old English prose grew both in 
quantity and in stylistic refine- 
ment. 


e. Decline and Fall 


It is difficult to judge 
whether the downfall of the West 
Saxon kings in the next generation 
was due more to the renewed 
aggressiveness of the continental 
Danes or to the domestic turmoil 
occasioned by their own decadence. 
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Whichever was the weightier factor, 
there can be no doubt that the 
stability of the English monarchy 
was damaged when, after his death, 
Edgar's two sons reenacted in a 
swifter and bloodier way his own 
rise to the throne through the 
supplanting of an elder half- 
brother. The legitimate heir, 
Edward the Martyr, duly succeeded 
in 975; but immediately Edgar's 
second wife, the ambitious and 
ruthless Elfrida, began an intrigue 
in favor of her own son Aethelred 
which culminated in the fatal 
Petsoniioe Ol slOWal Casillesou on 
Thereupon Aethelred, known forever 
after to history as 'the Unready,” 
was acknowledged king at the tender 
age of ten years. 

Within two years of his 
accession, while his dominions were 
still being governed for him by his 
mother and her confederates, Danish 
corsairs began attacking the east 
coast in a manner very reminiscent 
of those of a century and a half 
earlier. But the results this time 
were less destructive of cultural life 
and property, partly because in the 
interval the Danes had themselves 
made considerable progress in 
civilization and so were less in- 
clined to wanton destruction, and 
partly because the cultural centers 
of England were now mainly in the 
southwest and less exposed to the 
hostilities. Meanwhile, also, the 
unification of the English under 
Aethelred's illustrious forebears 


had made the country a great deal 
better able to resist such depre- 
dations, and for about a generation 
the Danes were kept at bay. 

Once Aethelred came of age 
and assumed direct control of 
affairs, however, the situation began 
to deteriorate due to his own 
imprudence, vacillation, and trea- 
chery. Unwilling to build up a force 
sufficient to deal decisively with 
the raiders, he instead instituted a 
policy of buying them off. Natural- 
ly, as they learned that there was 
far more to be gained by merely 
Stand-ing off some vulnerable 
stretch of English coast and 
extorting a bribe than by actually 
landing to fight and pillage, the 
amounts they demanded grew 
progressively, and Aethelred was 
made to collect and disgorge vast 
amounts of the national wealth to 
satisfy them. 

If he was thus shown to lack 
both foresight and courage, Aethel- 
red did not show himself lacking in 
suspicion and cruelty. The Danes of 
the earlier settlement, who had 
remained staunchly loyal to the 
West Saxon kings since the days of 
Edward the Elder, were rewarded by 
being massacred at the royal 
instigation, indiscriminately and 
without warning, on a feast day in 
1002. Understandably, this vitiated 
the patriotic zeal of those who 
survived. Nor was Aethelred a 
shrewd judge of character. His most 
trusted lieutenant, Ealdorman Edric 
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Streona of Mercia, seems to have 
been in collusion with the enemy 
throughout most of the reign and 
went over to them openly at its end. 
Yet Aethelred seems until then 
never to have caught on, and the 
amount of harm done by Edric to the 
English cause through his espionage. 
bad counsel, and dereliction of duty 
is incalculable. (The Danish king 
Canute, famous for his wisdom, knew 
better what Edric was made of and so 
had him summarily removed from 
the Danish camp by means of 
assassination shortly afterwards.) 
Even though his situation 
was being eroded by the raids, 
Aethelred's complete overthrow by a 
concerted Danish invasion was 
finally brought on by nothing so 
much as his own foolish policy. 
From the beginning the raiders had 
been acting, not as agents of the 
Danish king, but on their own 
initiative. Then, sometime about 
1012, Aethelred took into his 
service a sizeable band of vikings 
who already owed their allegiance to 
Sweyn Forkbeard, king of Denmark. 
Since this constituted a serious 
breach of the code of feudal society, 
Sweyn avenged the insult by 
invading England at the head of a 
large and well-organized army in 
the summer of 1013. Perhaps 
because the country was so satiated 
with Aethelred's misrule, the 
Danish king, bolstered by the open 
defection to him of Ealdorman Edric 
and the Mercian troops he 


commanded, encountered little re- 
sistance. By the end of the year, he 
found himself master of all England, 
while Aethelred sought refuge in 
Normandy at the court of his 
brother-in-law, Duke Richard the 
Fearless. 

Like Anlaf before him, Sweyn 
did not long survive his success, and 
Aethelred was recalled to England in 
1014, together with his eldest son 
and heir, Edmund Ironside. But 
Sweyn too had an heir, and a great 
one, in his son Canute. At first 
driven out by the men of Wessex, 
Canute soon returned with a great 
armada to take up his father’s cause. 
Presently the unhappy Aethelred 
departed this life (April, 1016), and 
a treaty was concluded by which 
Edmund was recognized as sovereign 
over Wessex proper, with the rest of 
the country ceded to Canute. 
Edmund outlived this agreement by 
barely four months, however, after 
which Wessex also passed to the 
Danish monarchy. 

If this sequence of events 
had come about two centuries before, 
under Alfred's Danish opponent 
Guthrum, it would almost certainly 
have spelled the death of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. In the prevailing 
conditions of the early eleventh 
century, it turned out instead that 
the conquerors adapted themselves 
to the somewhat more advanced ways 
of the conquered, and Canute, whose 
other possessions eventually 
stretched from the Arctic to the 
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eastern Baltic, ruled as an English 
king. Furthermore, he banished his 
mistress Aelfgifu and their two sons 
to marry Aethelred's widow Emma, 
thus establishing blood ties both 
with the deposed native regime and 
with the powerful Duchy of 
Normandy. Measured by any impar- 
tia] standards, Canute was a great 
king, far better than those he 
replaced, and the English benefitted 
greatly from his rule. Not only did 
he respect their laws and usages, he 
codified and improved them, so that 
the general deterioration of the 
kingdom which had set in during the 
later years of Aethelred was re- 
versed. 

Indeed, his genuine merits as 
a ruler inspired enough loyalty 
among the Anglo-Saxon magnates to 
ensure their support of his sons as 
the paramount claimants to the 
throne after his demise in 1035, and 
both his illegitimate son, Harold 
Harefoot, and his son by Queen 
Emma, Harthacanute, though bitter 
enemies of each other, followed their 
father upon it. At the decease of the 
latter, Canute's direct line in 
England being extinguished, the 
Witan, a council of nobles, turned 
once again to the House of Wessex in 
the person of Edward the Confessor, 
second son of Aethelred and Emma, 
who had been waiting out his exile 
as the guest of his maternal cousin, 
Robert the Devil, Duke of Normandy. 
But the life and policies of this last 
but one of the Old English kings are 


more advantageously treated in 
connection with the background to 
the next phase of our study and so 
will be left for then. 


2 Linguistic Background 


a. The Indo-European 
Language Family 


The traceable origins of the 
English language reach back more 
than five thousand years to the 
speech of a horde of neolithic people 
dwelling in a vaguely defined area 
in the heart of the Eurasian 
landmass, perhaps on the steppes of 
south- central Russia. These 
ancestors of most European and 
many western Asiatic peoples seem 
to have experienced a kind of 
population explosion around 3,500 
B.C. which caused large groups of 
them to start migrating in several 
directions away from their original 
homeland. 

When the various migrating 
groups first detached themselves 
from the main stock, they carried 
with them the common "Indo- 
European" tongue, of which, in the 
absence of any written record, we 
know only what can be conjectured 
from its descendant languages. But 
eventually, as their dispersal 
increased, the language patterns of 
each group grew in distinctness 
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until a large and widely distributed 
family of related but no longer 
mutually intelligible languages had 
developed. Many of these languages 
themselves later underwent an 
analogous process of differentiation, 
and some of the resulting languages 
still later repeated the process 
again. A few of the second and many 
of the third generation languages, 
much transformed over the centu- 
ries, have survived down to our own 
day; others, like Sanskrit, Latin, and 
Old Church Slavonic, have survived 
only in copious written records or 
as cultic languages; still others, like 
Hittite, Gothic, and Lombardic, are 
known only to scholars, and then 
only indirectly or in a very 
fragmentary way. 

Early in the first century 
after Christ, the northernmost 
branch of the Indo-European lan- 
guage family, known as Primitive 
Germanic or Teutonic, began its 
differentiation into the three basic 
varieties from which the modern 
Germanic languages, including Eng- 
lish, are descended. The eastern 
variety included Burgundian, Van- 
dal, and Gothic, all of which are now 
extinct, and, except for Bishop 
Ulfilas’s translation of the Bible 
into Gothic, without significant 
literary remains. The northern va- 
riety, commonly called Old Norse, 
further subdivided into an eastern 
and a western form, the former 
giving rise eventually to Swedish 
and Danish, the latter to Norwegian 


and Icelandic. The western Ger- 
manic grew into Highland and Low- 
land subspecies, so that the term 
"High German," applied to standard 
modern German, and "Low German," 
referring to the northern coastal 
dialects, are geographical, not social 
or qualitative, terms. Lombardic, 
once spoken in northern Italy and 
now extinct, was related to High 
German. Modern English, Dutch, and 
Frisian are members of the Low 
German group, of which English, for 
reasons which should become clear 
in the further course of our studies, 
is by the the most highly evolved. 


b. "Letters" — Alphabets 
and Literacy 


In the course of their passage 
across northern Europe, the Anglo- 
Saxons, together with certain other 
Germanic peoples, acquired a means 
of inditing their language, doubtless 
as the result of contacts with Greek 
and Latin writing at the outposts of 
the Empire. This alphabetic system, 
now commonly called Runic, seems to 
have been developed in the late 
second century, very probably by 
the Goths of eastern middle-Europe, 
though scholarly opinion continues 
to differ widely on its exact place of 
origin, with the proposed sites 
liberally sprinkled all the way from 
the Tirol to the Black Sea. Quickly, 
however, the Runic alphabet spread 
to the shores of the Baltic and the 
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North Sea, whence the Anglo-Saxons 
brought it with them to the British 
Isles. 

Indeed, they and their Scan- 
dinavian cousins became its most 
devoted cultivators, the English 
continuing its use till the close of 
the Middle Ages, the Scandinavians, 
for certain purposes, into the early 
nineteenth century. Having been 
formed well before the Chris- 
tianization of the Germanic peoples, 
the Runic alphabet long retained a 
redolence of paganism, so that the 
Church, despite fitfull attemps to 
adapt it to its own sacred purposes, 
remained wary of its use. As late as 
747, the Synod of Clofesho found it 
necessary to warn the faithful 
against its employment in fortune 
telling. This pagan character was 
gradually transformed into an 
association with magic and sortilege, 
as well as, less seriously, with rebus 
codes and riddles. It is involved 
with the solutions to a number of the 
riddles in the Exeter Book; the 
secret burden of "The Husband's 
Message" in encrypted in it; and the 
Anglo-Saxon religious poet Cynewulf 
employed it to work his signature 
into the final verses of some of his 
poems. 

Because the Runes were 
intended from the beginning mainly 
for simple inscriptions incised into 
hard materials, they existed only as 
angular capitals and never developed 
a cursive form. Origin-ally the 
alphabet consisted of twenty-four 


letters, like the Greek, but arranged 
by eights into three groups called 
"staves." The first six letters of the 
first, stave (sfonn. sith em.tws 
pronouncible syllables f-u-th-/ 
a-r-k, which became the name by 
which this alphabet was anciently 
known. Each letter, in addition, bore 
the name of an object, usually of 
some-thing found in the natural 
environ-ment, a feature which 
obviously encouraged such crypto- 
graphic elaborations as have been 
mentioned. The forms and names of 
the early Runes, together with their 
Roman alphabetic equivalents, are 
shown below: 


Stave 1 


(/e2. wealth) 
(ur bison) 
( teorn. thorn) 


van.torch) 
(georu. gift) 
( wrr2s2z. joy) 


GOW Wr a rs 


Stave 2 


(aes hail) 
(mfeg need) 
| Cts. ice) 


(eom yew-tree) 
(peortd. light ?) 
(eolhs. yoke ?) 
(styrf sun) 


Ud tra 5 
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Stave 3 
T = t (vr honor) 
B =B (Aeore birch) 
E =M (éo# horse) 
M=M (m@on.man) 
L =f (/eeu water) 
NG= © (Jgg.a hero) 
0 = (eteel treasure) 
D = (dees. day) 


Later development of the 
Futhuark among the Anlgo-Saxons 
resulted in its expansion, first to 
twenty-eight, then to thirty-three 
characters in order to accomodate 
sounds, especially vowels and diph- 
thongs, peculiar to Old English 
speech. Of these, the most 
important additions, made relatively 
early, were these: AE = F (esc, ash 
tree), EA = “WY (?), O = N (?), Y =AN 
(7). Further evolution in Scandi- 
navia went in exactly the opposite 
direction and reduced the number 
of characters to sixteen, reflecting 
the relatively less nuanced vowel 
system prevalent there. 


Assorted objects, most 
commonly weapons, jewelry, and 
stone markers, bearing such Runic 
inscriptions and dating from the 
early third century onwards, have 
been found across Europe. the most 
ancient of these, such as the "Kovel 
Spearhead," present us with little 
more than names. The Kovel 
inscription consists of a single 


word: 


TIPE RID 


(transliterated TILARIDS), held to 
be more likely the name of the 
weapon than that of its maker. The 
oldest written specimen of a 
Germanic dialect closely related to 
English happens to be just such an 
inscription engraved around the rim 
of a golden hunting horn unearthed 
at Gallehus in Danish Slesvig and 
attributed to the mid-fourth century 
— exactly a hundred years, note, 
before some of the Jutish inhabi- 
tants of this area removed 
themselves to Britain.  Fittingly, 
this earliest written utterance in the 
tongue of those who were to become 
the English, a people known 
throughout their history as being 
very strong individualists, begins 
with the first person singular 
pronoun and runs: 


FENIMPRXRS TIT: 
MIShTIORT 
US+RETRP IME 


One of the most obvious 
immediate effects of the growth of 
formal learning among the Anglo- 
Saxons was the introduction of a 
Celtic variant of the Roman alphabet 
which quickly replaced the Runic 
for most ordinary purposes. Yet, 
because the Old English contained 
certain sounds which could not be 
represented conveniently by the 
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Roman characters, four Runic sym- 
bols were taken over and adapted: 
P (thorn) and 6 (eth) for the sound 
ofth, voiced and unvoiced; P (wynn) 
for the sound of w; @ (ash) for the 
Ssouncol a .asin “cat, ™ Later still; 
scribes developed a fifth supple- 
mentary character, 5 (yogh) to re- 
present the aspirate guttural sound 
which was already on its way to 
disuse in English. In fact, in the 
period of trasition from Old English 
to the next phase in the history of 
the language, scribes in some 
monasteries began using yogh as a 
kind of all-purpose letter to stand 
for any sound which could not quite 
be captured by any of the others in 
the alphabet. 

Equipped with this set of 
written symbols, the orthography of 
Old English was almost perfectly 
phonetic. There were seven basic 
vowel sounds, a, e, i, O, u, y, and ae, 
each with long and short quantity 
and al] except the last pronounced 
more or less as in modern German. 
In the four diphthongs, ea, eo, io, 
and ie, long and short, the two 
vowels had not yet amalgamated to 
form a single new sound; both of the 
associated vowels were given 
something close to their usual 
pronunciation, but very quickly and 
with slight stress on the first of the 
pair. Of the single consonants, most 
were spoken as in modern English, 
but c, g, and h were used differently. 
C represented the sound of k before 
certain vowels, but that of modern ch 


before others. In combination with 
Ss, asin scip and fisc, it was spoken 
as sh is today. Similarly, g had 
three differing pronunciations 
determined by the company it was 
keeping with other letters. 
Sometimes it was exactly like the 
modern hard g, sometimes more like 
the consonantal y, and sometimes 
again it stood for a sound made far 
back in the throat and coming out as 
though half way between those two 
sounds. The combination cg was the 
equivalent of the dg in our word 
"edge." At the beginning of a word, 
h stood for the same aspirate sound 
it does today, but in any other 
placement it was pronounced 
gutturally, like the ch of modern 
German. Finally, f, s, and P (8) were 
normally voiceless, but between 
other voiced sounds they too became 
voiced. The letters g, v, and z were 
not used in Old English, whilew was 
introduced only very late in the 
period to replace the symbol P. 


c. Characteristics of the 
Old English Language 


Linguists classify languages 
into two broad categories according 
to how they convey meaning. One 
category, called "synthetic," does 
this by changing the forms of words 


to show. their “roles. and 
relationships to one another in a 
sentence. The other, called 


"analytic," achieves this by means 
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of word order, prepositions and 
auxiliary verbs, and intonation. The 
usual pattern is for a language to 
evolve from a primeval synthetic 
form toward a more analytic form. 
This tendency seems to be stronger, 
though for what reasons is not clear, 
in languages which have a long 
history of continuous use by a 
literate population. Chinese is an 
extreme form of this development in 
the analytic direction, and among 
Indo-European languages, modern 
English is the furthest advanced. 

Evidence of the persistence 
of this tendency is provided by the 
extent to which even relatively well- 
educated native speakers of English 
can be plagued by such problems as 
agreement in number and correct- 
ness in pronominal case. The Eng- 
lish speaker's sensitivity to the 
forms of words, since they no longer 
make much difference in his being 
understood, has become extremely 
dulled and is bedeviled in the few 
remaining instances in which it is 
supposed to be applied. But for the 
Vigilance of school teachers and 
other watchdogs of usage, the 
natural outcome of these difficulties 
would, in time, be the complete 
elimination from the language of its 
few residual synthetic traits. It 
should be noted, however, that each 
step in the direction of the analytic, 
while conferring certain advantages, 
also increases the possibilities of 
ambiguity. 

Old English, representing an 


earlier stage of linguistic deve- 
lopment than the language as we use 
it today, is considerably more 
synthetic in its structure, though it 
had already progressed somewhat in 
the analytic direction during the 
time since its emergence from the 
primitive Germanic. Still, it con- 
veyed its meaning primarily through 
a system of changes in the forms of 
its words according to their 
grammatical function in a particular 
context. Such a system, called "in- 
flection" or "accidence," can involve 
the addition of various prefixes and 
suffixes to the stem of a word, as 
well as mutations in the stem itself. 

With substantives (nouns, 
pronouns, and certain verbals), 
these inflectional variations are 
made in accordance with gender, 
number, and case, this last being a 
term applied to the form as it is 
affected by its specific role in a 
sentence. But not all substantives in 
a language are necessarily inflected 
in the same way, and it is in fact 
usual for there to be several classes 
of them, called declensions, each 
with its own pattern of inflectional 
change. Old English had preserved 
four major declensions and vestiges 
of several others, each containing 
forms for four cases (nominative, 
genitive, dative, and accusative) in 
both singular and plural numbers. 
Like other early Indo-European 
languages, Old English had also had 
special forms for a dual number, but 
during the period in which it 
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produced its literature, it retained 
this feature only in the personal 
pronouns, and even there only 
erratically. 

Adjectives, since they are by 
their nature dependent upon 
substantives, also underwent 
declension in agreement with the 
gender, number, and case of the 
words they modified, with the choice 
of exactly which set of endings they 
adopted determined further by 
factors of function and position. The 
definite article more clearly showed 
its true nature as a weak 
demonstrative adjective by posses- 
sing complete sets of declensional 
forms in both numbers of each 
gender and by frequently function- 
ing as a relative pronoun. 

Just as the substantives of an 
inflected language are grouped into 
declensions, so also are its verbs 
normally grouped into inflectional 
classes called "conjugations." In 
Old English there were first of all 
two distinct kinds of verbs, the so- 
Galied = strong -and™  weak.\""a 
typically Germanic distinction pre- 
served to this day by our differing 
treatment of verbs which form their 
past tense and past participle by 
simply adding -ed, and those which 
do so by other means, like sing, 
sang, sung, or by no means at all, 
like Ait, Ait, hit. But in addition to 
indicating tense, the conjugation of 
verbs involved changes indicating 
the person and number of the 
subject, the direction of the action, 


and the mode of reality ascribed to 
the action or state of being 
expressed by the verb in its par- 
ticular context. To do al] this, the 
strong verbs exhibited no less than 
seven distinct conjugational pat- 
terns, while the weak verbs held to 
one. Already in the Old English 
period, this weak conjugation had 
become dominant: strong verbs 
tended toward assimilation to it, and 
newly introduced verbs were almost 
invariably assigned to it. Happily, 
considering this profusion of forms, 
Old English, like its modern 
descendant, had only two simple 
tenses formed purely by inflection, 
the present and the past. Other 
tenses were constructed out of auxi- 
liaries conjugated in these two 
tenses and coupled with participial 
and infinitive forms of the real 
verb. 

In general, it may be said 
that Old English grammar and 
syntax ran closely parallel to those 
of modern High German, and that the 
effect of its synthetic charac- 
teristics was to lend it considerable 
flexibility of word order and to 
facilitate clarity, conciseness, and 
forcefulness of expression. Such 
was the linguistic medium of the 
culture which bore and nurtured 
men like Bede and Alcuin. 
G. V. Simmons, The English Lit- 
erary Tradition, l-a (Middleboro: 
Oliver House, 1991), E 1-12. 
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Introduction to Old 
English Poetry 


1. Origins 


When they came to Britain, 
the Old English must already have 
been a poetically gifted race. Their 
language, though rough and full of 
vigor, was far from crude; their epic 
tradition, as evidenced by the 
antiquity of their legends about the 
Geat hero Beowulf, was already well 
developed. Their Christianization 
in the course of the seventh century 
and the ensuing establishment of 
monasteries made an enduring 
literature possible by teaching them 
to write down what was in their oral 
tradition and by introduing them to 
the literature of Rome and the Bible. 
Still, there is something marvelous 
about the rapidity with which these 
low German people, just recently 
settled in their newly-won 
homeland, with little if any written 
literature and no historic past, 
produced a rich, sophisticated, and 
lasting corpus of writing both in 
their own tongue and in Latin. 

Indeed, the history of 
English literature, and more 
specifically of English poetry, is 
supposed to have begun with a 
miracle. If we may rely upon the 
account given to us by the Venerable 
Bede, it happened in the following 
way: 
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There was in this abbess’s 
monastery a certain brother, 
particularly remarkable for the 
grace of God, who was wont to 
make pious and religious 
verse ... in English, which was 
his native language. ...Others 
after him attempted, in the 
English nation, to compose 
religious poems, but none 
could ever compare with him, 
for he did not learn the art of 
poetr:s from men, but from 
God.uwoe Having lived hinee 
secular way of life till he was 
well advanced in years, he 
had never learned anything of 
versifving. For this reason, 
being sometimes at entertain- 
ments where it was agreed for 
the sake of mirth that all 
present should sing in their 
turns, he would rise up from 
the table and return home 
when he saw _ that the 
instrument was coming to- 
wards him.. Having done so at 
a certain time, and gone out of 
the house where the enter- 
tainment was, to the stable 
where he had to take care of 
the horses that night, he lay 
down there to sleep at the 
usual] time. A person ap- 
peared to him in his sleep, 
and saluting him by name, 
said, "Caedmon, sing some 
song to me.” He answered, "] 
cannot sing. That was the rea- 
son | left the entertainment 
and retired to this place, 
because I cannot sing." The 
other who talked with him 
replied, "However, you shall 


sing.” "What shall I sing?" he 
rejoined. roiling pOfeathe 
beginning of created things,” 
said the other. Hereupon he 
began immediately to sing 
verses in praise of God which 
he had never heard sung 
before. They went like this: 

Nu scylan hergan 

hefanrices uard, 
metudaes maecti 

end his modgidanc, 
uerc uuldorfadur 

sue he uundra gihwaes, 
ec) dryctin. 

or astelidae. 
He aerist scop 

aelda barnum 
heben til hrofe, 

haleg scepen; 

tha middangeard 

moncynnaes uard, 
eci dryctin, 

aefter tiadae 
firum foldu, 

frea allmectig.’ 

Bede goes on to relate how 
the next morning Caedmon went to 
the abess and demonstrated to her 
and to the learned men of the 
monastery the gift he had received 
in the vision on the previous night. 
The abbess was Hilda, the famous 
head of the double monastery at 
Whitby, and the event is supposed to 
have taken place around the year 
670. Between that time and the year 
680 when he died, Caedmon is said 
by Bede to have composed a number 
of other poems on such biblical 
themes as the story of creation, the 
' Ecclesiatical History of England, Book 
IV, Chapter 24. 


Exodus, incidents from the life of 
Christ, stories from the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Last Judgement, 
heaven and hell, and the legends of 
the saints. Until recently, a number 
of surviving Anglo-Saxon poems on 
these themes whose authorship was 
otherwise unestablished have been 
attributed to Caedmon, but scholars 
are now agreed that the fragment just 
quoted is probably the only 
authentic piece of his work which we 
possess.’ 

Before 1100, when the next 
phase in the development of our 
language had already begun, four 
major dialects of Old English had 
emerged: the Northumbrian, the 
Mercian, the West Saxon, and the 
Kentish. Of these, the most 
important for literature is the West 
Saxon, and this is the variety of Old 
English studied by those who pursue 
the subject at a university. The 


*But the worm is starting to turn. Since 
the eighteenth century it has been 
assumed that pre-Renaissance 
historians were unreliable about their 
facts. Since the middle of this century, 
however, archeological evidence has 
again and again turned up to support 
the factual accuracy of many of their 
accounts, so that a general skepticism is 
being replaced by an ultimately more 
sophisticated inclination to trust 
historians like Bede unless there are 
positive reasons to doubt them. In the 
light of this, the traditional attribution 
of the so-called "Caedmonian Poems" 
may be due for a reexamination. 
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other three dialects are closely 
enough related to it so that, once one 
has gotten used to the very unstable 
orthography of the Old English 
monks who. preserved their 
literature for us, they can be read 
with very little difficulty by one 
who is familiar with the West Saxon. 

In most manuscripts of the 
Ecclesiastical History, "Caedmon's 
Hymn“saets .givenvein ata slatin 
paraphrase. But there are seventeen 
in which it is given in Old English, 
all different in at least minor 
details. Thirteen of these preserve 
rather late West Saxon versions; the 
remaining four transmit it in 
Northumbrian, older and certainly 
closer to the language of Caedmon 
himself. The citation above is one of 
the Northumbrian, though we will 
later be quoting a critical text of the 
West Saxon version prepared from 
all available manuscripts by E. V. K. 
Dobbie. A comparison of the two 
should help make plain both the 
differences between these dialects 
and the degree of similarity which 
justifies, at least to some extent, our 
lumping them together under the 
rubric "Old English." 


2 sRroOsody, 


Before we go on to trace the 
further development of Old English 
literature, we should pause here to 
consider the structure and 
conventions common to its poetry, 


all of which are already well 
exemplified in "Caedmon's Hymn." 
When the matter is reduced to its 
simplest terms, there are three 
outstanding characteristics of Old 
English versification: alliteration 
(sometimes also referred to as 
"initial rhyme"), the four-stress 
line, and the strong medial caesura. 
In addition to these, there is also 
one notable Old English figure of 
speech, a kind of telescoped meta- 
phor known as the Kenning, a device 
made possible by the Germanic 
nature of the language. It will be 
our purpose in what follows to 
explain each of these more fully. 

Alliteration can be 
defined as the agreement of sounds 
at the beginnings of words, or as the 
repetition of the same or similar 
sounds in adjacent or nearly 
adjacent syllables. As it was prac- 
ticed in Old English poetry, its 
principal rules were as follows: 

(1) Alliteration occurred in 
the initial sounds (usually conso- 
nants) of stressed syllables, most 
often in the first syllable of a word. 

(2) Exact alliteration re- 
quired the repetition of the same 
sound (e.g., weorc wuldorfaeder). 
Approximate alliteration could em- 
ploy two different consonants of 
similar sound, for example, g and c 
(k), or d and t (e.g., ece drihten 
aefter teode). 

(3) Any vowel alliterated 
with any other vowel (e.g., or 
onstealde; He aerst sceop _eorthan 
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bearnum). 

(4) Alliteration occurs on 
stressed syllables, almost always 
initial (e.g., weorc wuldorfaeder 
swa he wundra gehwaes -- Some 
count "gehwaes" as an example of 
the exceptional case where the 
alliteration is on a stressed, though 
not initial, syllable; however, as we 
will see in a moment, the rule 
against alliterating on the final 
stressed syllable of a line argues 
against this,) 

(5) The pattern of alli- 
terating syllables bound the line 
together over the caesura. The key 
to the alliteration is the sound 
which begins the first stressed 
syllable in the second half of the 
line. One of the stresses of the first 
half must alliterate with it; the 
other may, but the last stress of the 
line must not alliterate. ° 

The four-stress line was 
the major metrical unit of Old 
English poetry, although late in the 
period verse with six stresses 
enjoyed a certain vogue. Its rules 
too are rather simply summarized: 

(1) Each line of verse con- 
tained four stressed (accented) 
syllables, between which any num- 
ber of unstressed syllables may 
intervene, although they are usually 


> For the five standard stress patterns 
discovered by the German scholar 
Siever as nearly universal in Old 
English verse, see Michael Alexander, 
The. Earliest -English Poetry 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1972}, 
Deu: 


kept to a minimum. 

(2) The stresses should come 
at regular intervals of time when the 
poem is read aloud, with the 
unstressed syllables fitted in 
accordingly in the even intervals 
between stresses. 

(3) Secondary stresses are 
sometimes counted, more often not. 

(4) Defective lines are some- 
times found, but lines with extra 
stresses hardly ever (until the tenth 
century, as noted above). 

(5) Half-lines are sometimes 
used at climactic points in the poem. 
In an oral recitation, the time which 
would have been occupied by the 
other half of the line was 
presumably filled out by a dramatic 
silence, somewhat in the manner of a 
musical rest. (This practice was 
perhaps picked up from the example 
of Latin poetry, particularly Virgil.) 

(6) Lines tend to be sense- 
lines, that is, the metrical unit of 
the line tends to coincide with a 
grammatical unit or a unit of 
thought. This is especially true of 
the earlier poetry of the "Golden 
Age" (eighth century), and is called 
the "end-stopped" style. The later 
manner, where this coincidence of 
verse and sense is less marked, is 
called the "run-on" style. In the 
earlier verse, the caesura is also 
made to coincide with a grammatical 
division, and new sentences are 
often begun after it. 

A strong medial caesura 
divides each line of Old English 
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poetry at some point after the 
second stressed syllable and before 
the third. This strong vocal pause is 
usually indicated by setting a break 
in the typography of the line: 

"Nu sculon herigean heofonrices 
weard" 

In reading the poetry aloud, 
this gives the effect of being counted 
as one stressed syllable, like the 
musical quarter-rest in 5/4 time. 
Thus the link to the pentameter line 
favored in later ages by English 
poets as the most "natural" to the 
genius of the language can be 
recognized. It is perhaps no 
accident that the leading experts on 
Old English poetry, Professor Pope 
among them, prefer to indicate its 
rhythm with musical notation (an 
example of this method is to be seen 
in Hieatt (1967, p. 5). After all, as 
the story of Caedmon shows, Old 
English verse was recited, or 
perhaps sung, to the accompaniment 
of a stringed instrument, lyre-like, 
such as that unearthed in the Sutton 
Hoo ship-burial and presently on 
view in the British Museum. 

In a different class of 
devices from all those dealt with 
thusfar, but just as characteristic of 
the bulk of Old English verse, is the 
kenning. Prof. Malone * defines 
the kenning as "a two-member (or 
two-term) circumlocution for an 
ordinary noun." It is perhaps better 
to try to exemplify it than to define 
it further. Although Caedmon's 


‘Baugh, ed., 1948, pp. 29-30. 


style is not as heavily reliant on the 
kenning as is most of the rest of Old 
English poetry, there is at least one 
of them in the Hymn: "wuldor- 
faeder," glory-father. The kennings 
in the epic Beowulf are among the 
finest the literature has to show and 
hence have become famous. Some 
examples are: "hronrad," whale-road 
(the sea); "fugles wynn," bird-joy 
(feather); "ethelweard," land-keeper 


(prince); "beaggiefa," ring-giver 
(lord); "sleahtliht," battle-light 
(sword). One of the most psycho- 


logically revealing (and they are 
often so) is to be found in the 
Wanderer. "seledream," hall-dream 
(banquet). 

Note: It is only fair to state that 
the patterns of Old English 
versification have been the object of 
intensive study and are far too 
complex to be treated with anything 
approaching thorough-ness here. 
Those interested can find a good 
survey of the subject in: George K. 
Anderson, The Literature of the 
Anglo-Saxons (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton U. P., 1949), pp. 40-55, or 
in the Klaeber edition of the text of 
Beowulf (3rd ed., New York: 1950), 
pp. Iviii-lxxi. An exhaustive 
treatment, to which most students of 
the subject now adhere, is John C. 
Pope, The Rhythm of Beowulf (New 
Haven: Yale U. P., 1942). Pope has 
summarized and slightly revised his 
theories in his Seven Old English 
Poems (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1966). 
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G. V. Simmons: 


SIDE BY SIDE IN 
THE EXETER BOOK 


[Verbatim transcript of a lecture 
at Middleborough High School, 
2 October, 1980.] 


| 

The topics for today are 
"The Wanderer" and the "Sea- 
farer". The two poems have 
always been thought of as 
companion-pieces, and that im- 
pression is confirmed by their 
placement in the Exeter Book, 
which is the only manuscript 
that we have for the both of them. 
There are obviously a lot of 
Similarities. 

Firstly, both of them are 
monologues. Now, at one time, 
first in the case of "The Sea- 
farer,” for reasons we'll go into 
in a minute, and then, in the 
wake of that, also in the case of 
"The Wanderer," various stu- 
dents and critics of the poems 
attempted to show that they were 
actually dialogues, that there 
were two abrupt changes of 
attitude that occur about a third 
of the way through the poem, so 
that they thought that the first 
several lines were spoken by an 
old salt who had been to sea and 
gotten disillusioned with its 
hardships, and that, after the 


abrupt change of attitude, we are 
dealing with the voice of a young 
man who is tempted to go to Sea, 
and that the old man is trying to 
dissuade him from it. Later on, 
as 1 said, someone tried to show 
that the two major sections of 
"The Wanderer" were assigned to 
two different voices. Those at- 
tempts have now been more or 
less abandoned, and most of the 
critics within the last fifteen 
years or so have taken the voices 
in the poem to be single voices, 
one in each poem. 

Secondly, the two poems 
have been associated with one 
another because they're both 
elegiac poems, that is, they both 
deal with sorrow, separation, 
loss, hardship, with the darker 
side of life. And so they share a 
Similar tone. 

Finally, they both deal 
with the same kind of person, 
with the hardships of a 
particular way of life which, on 
the basis of what | said last week 
about the strength of the social 
bonds in old Germanic society, 
including Old English society, 
you should be able to appreciate. 
Those strong social bonds, as you 
remember, were probably deve- 
loped as a compensation for the 
chaotic, unpredictable, unstable 
life that was theirs as a result of 
their migratory existence. There 
are two words used in both the 
poems to describe the kind of 
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person that the main persona of 
the poem is, and I've put them 
both on the board. They're 
Anglo-Saxon words, but they're 
kind of interesting to look at. 
The first one is anhaga, and the 
-hag- part is the root of the 
word "hook". So an anhaga was 
literally someone who was "un- 
hooked", unhooked from society, 
someone who had loosed his 
social bonds, who had come, so to 
speak, uncoupled. The term 
wraecca is the origin of word 
"wreck", and it means "wreck" in 
the sense of "derelict," like a 
ship or a boat that has slipped 
its moorings and has been 
floating around with no one in it 
and no one to take care of it. So 
the kind of life led by both the 
Wanderer and the Seafarer is the 
life of the anhaga or wraecca, of 
a person whose social bonds have 
been dissolved. 

But these obvious simi- 
larities shouldn't blind us to the 
differences between the poems, 
and more specifically to one 
single, really massive difference 
between the situation of the 
Wanderer and the situation of 
the Seafarer. Does anyone think 


he can identify this enormous. 


difference in the premises of the 
two poems? (The word "premise" 
means a supposition, something 
which is supposed to be true and 
upon which you then build 
further thinking.) The premise 


to "The Wanderer" is different 
from the premise to "The Sea- 
farer" in one important respect. 
Does anyone think he can iden- 
tify it? 

Well, the Wanderer gives 
the impression that his life of 
wandering, his existence as an 
anhaga or wraecca, is the result 
of Fate. It happened to him. 
Something terrible occurred 
wherein his lord was killed, his 
companions were killed, and he 
lost his way, ending up home- 
less, and alone, without any 
place to belong. And all of this 
simply happened to him; he 
didn't want it to be that way. 
The premise behind the Seafarer, 
however, is that the poem is 
dealing with a man who volun- 
tarily chose at one point in his 
life to go to sea, to give up his 
ties to a land-bound society, and 
to set out on these seafaring ad- 
ventures. The poem is spoken as 
though this is an interval in his 
seafaring career. He's been out 
there; he knows how hard it is. 
It's terrible, it's lonely, he's cut 
off from his friends and rela- 
tions, and for the time being he's 
back on land. But spring is 
coming, and the coming of spring 
begins to stir the seafaring urge 
in his blood. The poem is a kind 
of debate going on within the 
person as to whether or not he 
should go back to this life of 
hardship, this life of seafaring. 
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In the first case, in the 
case of the Wanderer, his 
hardships are the result of Fate, 
and they're involuntary. In the 
case of the Seafarer, his hard- 
ships are the result of a decision 
to lead that way of life, and 
they're voluntary. That's an 
enormous difference, and it 
certainly should color the way 
we understand what the Wan- 
derer says and what the Seafarer 
says. 

] think that the juxta- 
positon of these two poems in the 
Exeter Book was, as a matter of 
factgs NOt “tol point “up “their 
similarities, but rather to point 
out the difference. We know 
from the study of scraps of other 
Old English poetry that have 
come down from this period, 
from the study of quite a 
sizeable body of Latin poetry, 
most of it written on the conti- 
nent during this period, and also 
from the study of Welsh poetry 
of the same period, that the 
theme of exile, hardship, and the 
instability of the world was a 
very common theme. So there 
were probably, in the whole body 
of Old English poetry, many such 
poems. | don't think that the 
similarity would have been that 
important to the person who 
compiled the Exeter Book. What 
would have been important, or at 
least might have served the pur- 
pose of the man who compiled the 


Exeter Book (who, you must 
remember, was after all a monk) 
was the contrast between them, 
because, if such was his purpose, 
the contrast favors the point of 
view put forward at the end of 
the Seafarer poem in its unedited 
version. "The Wanderer", in a 
sense, provides a kind of 
evidence for the point that the 
Seafarer is trying to make. That 
is all I want to say about that 
now, but we'll return to it later. 
That 's where this class is sup- 
posed to end up, going back and 
noting what the two poems, side 
by side, imply. 

I hope you understand 
that, when we talked about the 
four approaches to interpre- 
tation, the idea was that all of 
the four can be, and in most 
cases should be, applied to the 
same work. It isn't a question of 
choosing among them. However, 
what I'm going to do here is to 
apply one of those approaches to 
"The Wanderer" and another to 
"The Seafarer". 


I] 


It's always been recog- 
nized that "The Wanderer" is one 
of the most tightly structured 
poems in Old English literature. 
That sense of structure is 
communicated first of all by the 
symmetry: there are two mono- 
logues of approximately equal 
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length. And then people started 
noticing more complex sorts of 
symmetries, balances, and juxta- 
positions within the poem. What 
you have there is an outline | 
made of all this in 1970, and 
then revised two years in suc- 
cession, the last two years here. 
(Cf. Appendix B.) In order to do 
this kind of structural study, 
you really have to live with the 
literature for a while. The ob- 
vious outlines emerge pretty 
quickly, but the intricate little 
stuff that's contained under the 
Roman numerals is something 
that took me a while to begin to 
recognize and to clarify. The 
idea behind the structural ap- 
proach, you'll remember, is that, 
if you look at the structure of a 
work of literature very care- 
fully, the structure itself will 
say something about the mean- 
ing; as a matter of fact, the 
structure should communicate 
the heart of the meaning of the 
work. 

Now, as | said, if you take 
a look at the broad outlines of 
"The Wanderer," it's pretty 
obvious that there are two parts. 
What takes a little bit closer 
inspection is to realize where 
the two parts begin and end and 
that there are five lines taken up 
with an essentially Christian 
religious idea, first. At the very 
end, you find a similar passage 
of two lines which is explicitly 


Christian moralizing. 

When you're dealing with 
the structure of something like 
this, one of the first things 
that's worth doing is to deter- 
mine the beginning, the middle, 
and the end. Determining the 
beginning and the end isn't dif- 
ficult, but you might look for 
similarities. Is there any cor- 
respondence? It turns out in 
"The Wanderer" that there is a 
very close correspondence. An- 
other thing is to try to determine 
the approximate middle, and to 
see if there is anything at the 
approximate or even at the exact 
middle that seems significant, 
that forms some _ kind of 
dividing-line. What you will 
find very often is either an 
abrupt division, or a passage of 
transition from one major section 
to another, or you may find what 
] think I've found, what | call] the 
"philosophical hinge." 

There are two lines in the 
middle of the poem which are 
translated with the one line |] 
have printed on the outline: 
"Every day this Middle Earth 
falters and fails." Not always, 
but very often, that kind of 
thematic statement will occur 
somewhere near the middle; or, 
near the middle of a work, you'll 
find a symbol which somehow 
sums up the main point of the 
whole thing. So here we have a 
kind of framework within which 
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the two parts are fitted. 

This is what suggested to 
me the idea of talking about the 
structure of the poem as though 
it were a painting; specifically, 
as though it were a medieval 
altar-piece or panel-painting. 
So I've stolen two terms from art 
cricitism, triptych and diptych, 
to talk about the subdivisions of 
these two large monologues. A 
triptych is a three-panelled 
painting. It's a single work, not 
just three pictures that have no 
relation to one another linked 
together. It's a single work that 
has three separate panels; 
they're usually hinged together. 
This kind of thing was used a lot 
to set on the back of altars in 
medieval churches. A diptych is 
a similar arrangement of two 
panels. 

Now the next thing | 
noticed was that the first mono- 
logue falls roughly into two 
parts. The first part deals with 
the topics of loneliness and 
control of the tongue -- not 
talking too much. The second 
part deals with the themes of 
friendlessness and the ravages of 
mortality -- people dropping 
dead; and, associated with that, 
as a consequence of it, longing 
for the dead, desiring to see 
them again, dreaming of seeing 
them, that sort of thing. And at 
the end there is a four-line 
lesson, which is different from 


what goes before it in that it is 
abstract, no longer talking about 
concrete events, but kind of 
drawing a lesson from the 
concrete events that have been 
described. 

And then |! noticed that, 
lo and behold, the second 
monologue divided up in much 
the same way. There is a first 
section, which | called here "A" 
under Roman numeral IV, which 
deals with the characteristics of 
the wise man. And then there is 
another section, which deals 
with what the wise man realizes. 
Then that is followed by a 
section of three lines which 
draws a kind of lesson and 
conclusion from all of that. So, 
the proportions are rather the 
same. 

Next, I noticed that these 
parts of the monologues are also 
sub-divided, and that, in each 
case, the first part of each 
monologue is divided triply. In 
the case of the first monologue, a 
simple triple divison: it begins 
with a narrative, then it shifts to 
a sort of general reflection, then 
back to the narrative. In the 
corresponding part of the second 
monologue, there is a triple 
division done twice, but which is 
exactly the reverse: it starts 
with a general principle, then 
goes to the enumeration of parti- 
culars, then back to the general 
principle. And it doubles it. 
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That reflects the fact that the 
first monologue deals with the 
Wanderer's particular troubles, 
his personal experiences, things 
that have happened to him or to 
people close to him. So it's 
appropriate that it is the first 
person narrative that forms the 
framework and has the bulk of 
the lines. The second monologue 
deals with the troubles of hu- 
manity in general, and so it's 
appropriate that it is the general 
principles which occupy the ma- 
jority of the lines. 

Then I noticed that there 
was a Similar correspondence 
between the second sections, but 
that this time it's the first 
monologue where the structure of 
the section has been doubled — a 
“double diptych" — and that the 
diptych which forms the second 
section of the second monologue 
is single. There's a sort of ab- 
solute balance here. And they 
loved to do this. If you doubt 
me, | think for the moment 
you're going to have to take my 
word for it. But this kind of 
really elaborate, "Swiss watch" 
construction of a poem is, in 
fact, fairly common. It's very 
common among Latin and Greek 
poets, and the people who were 
responsible for "The Wanderer" 
and "The Seafarer" were familiar 
with Latin and Greek poetry to 
some extent, as we know from 
evidence in their own work and 


also from the cultural history of 
the period. You also find it in 
other Germanic literature, and 
you find it in the Bible. (Some of 
the most interesting structural 
studies done recently have been 
done on books of the Bible: the 
Book of Jonah is very much made 
like a Swiss watch.) It seems, as 
a matter of fact, to have been 
much more a concern of earlier 
than of more recent literatures 
to have this kind of design or 
overall pattern, done almost for 
its own sake. But here, | think, 
it does reinforce the meaning. 
What do we have here? 
Well, we have, leaving aside for 
the moment Roman numerals | 
and V, a poem which has as its 
central statement, literally 
placed in the center, the 
generalization that "every day 
this Middle Earth falters and 
fails". And then in the first 
monologue you have illustrations 
of the truth of that drawn from 
personal experience, to show how 
the faltering and failing of 
Middle Earth, the realm of 
mankind, applies to the indi- 
vidual's life. And then, in the 
second monologue, you have 
examples again of how that prin- 
ciple applies not just to some 
poor, unlucky individual, as 
though it were a freak of Fate 
aimed at this one particular 
person, but how it is rather the 
lot of every human being; how it 
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happens, not just to individuals, 
but to nations and races and 
groups, and to the world in 
general. 

Each of these monologues 
ends with its own little lesson. 
The first monologue ends with an 
appropriately personal conclu- 
sion; namely, that it doesn't 
seem to the Wanderer that there 
is any evidence in life for the 
hope that men can attain 
permanent happiness, stability, 
and peace. In his own expe- 
rience, nothing he has seen 
indiciates that this is possible, 
that this world can provide any 
kind of permanent satisfaction. 
The conclusion of the second 
monologue is a step beyond that. 
Given the fact that this is not 
merely his own; €ccentric, 
personal experience, but is also 
the experience of everyone else 
in the world, of whole races even, 
what should be your reaction? 
Well, you could have a nervous 
breakdown. But nervous break- 
downs were not particularly po- 
pular among the Old English. 
The "stiff upper lip," for which 
the modern English are famous, 
is really a weakened version of a 
stiff upper everything, really, 
among the Old English. They 
weren't much for sitting down 
and crying or going all to pieces 
or feeling sorry for themselves 
out loud. That was a luxury 
allowed to the poets, but in this 


poem the constant message is 
that you shouldn't talk too much 
about your sorrows. So what is 
counselled, actually, is the stiff 
upper lip. In the face of a world 
which is bound to be disap- 
pointing and which is doomed 
from the start, which can provide 
no one with any real, permanent 
happiness, you should keep 
silent and stick it out; grit your 
teeth and just remain steadfast. 
(Other times I've put it this way: 
Given the fact that the world is 
like a leaky ship that's sinking 
with no life boats in sight, the 
best thing is for the crew to 
preserve their dignity and 
gather on deck in starched uni- 
forms and go down saluting. 
That's very much what he recom- 
mends, or that's very much the 
spirit of the thing.) 

That's what you have, if 
you leave out] and V. Now, with 
this poem, as with practically 
every Old English secular poem, 
there's been a discussion of 
whether or not what we have is a 
poem that's been conceived 
completely within the English 
Christian era, and was Christian 
from the start, or a poem which 
is older than the English Chris- 
tian era, was passed on in the 
oral tradition of these Germanic 
tribes, written down by Chris- 
tian monks who, seeing the 
gloominess of it, got a little 
Squeamish about its paganism 
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and decided to decorate it witha 
couple "Christmas ornaments", 
so to speak, a couple Christian 
doodads. The fact that the 
Christian references come only 
in three places, and that the 
significant ones come only at the 
beginning and at the end (there 
is one more line mentioning God, 
and it's the line designated here 
by Roman numeral IV, letter A, 
number 6), the temptations have 
been strong on the part of the 
critics to say that, yes, this is 
obviously a pagan poem which 
has been given a superficial sort 
of Christian trimming. 

There's no way to tell. 
We have only one manuscript of 
it, and it's what we have with 
the Christian elements. How- 
ever, the thing that it's impor- 
tant to see is that the Chris- 
tianity does not change the facts. 
The Christianity does nothing to 
relieve the Wanderer's gloomi- 
ness about the world. It doesn't 
say, "Cheer up, things will get 
better”; you know, "Smile, Jesus 
loves you", or any of that stuff. 
What it does say is that, given 
the fact that the world is a 
wreck, given the fact that it's 
hopeless and it's going to sink, 
given the fact, in other words, 
that there is no source of lasting 
happiness on earth, then it 
makes sense to put your trust in 
the Hereafter. That may or may 
not have been part of the original 


poem. The poem is very, very 
typical of the Germanic temper: 
Ragnarok, and the decline and 
fall of practically everything, 
and the Twilight of the Gods, and 
all of that. The conversion itself 
to Christianity would not have 
changed that necessarily. The 
only thing that it would have 
done would have been to provide 
people with a hope that went 
beyond the world. It would not 
necessarily have made the world 
seem any brighter a place, and if 
anything, it would have aided the 
Germanic tendency to grin and 
bear it, and not complain, and 
not go all to pieces, because it 
would have provided them with 
some kind of at least imaginative 
outlet from their unhappiness. 
So it seems to me that 
what "The Wanderer" adds up to 
is a statement of despair over the 
possibility of happiness in this 
world that is based upon the 
personal experience of a single 
man in his own life, and is 
confirmed for him by what he 
knows of world and national and 
tribal history; and that that 
Statement in the middle (which 
is, astoundingly, exactly in the 
middle, if you measure the num- 
ber of lines involved), "Every 
day this Middle Earth falters 
and fails", is, indeed, the burden 
of the poem. Christianity pro- 
vides an opening, to hope not in 
this world but beyond it, but it's 
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an opening through which the 
poem really doesn't go. 


(At this point, questions were 
invited on the interpre-tation of 
"The Wanderer". Because they 
interrupt, to some extent, the 
flow of the lecture, they and the 
answers made to them have been 
relegated to an appendix (A) to 
be found at the end of this 
transcript.) 


1]] 


] hope that one of the 
things you got out of this little 
demonstration was the idea that 
if you study the structure, you 
will find that the structure 
expresses the meaning. Now, 
with "The Seafarer", what I'd 
like to do is apply a specific 
variety of the historical ap- 
proach, and it has to do with 
cultural history. 

With "The Seafarer", as 
with "The Wanderer", there has 
been a dispute about the extent 
to which what we have is essen- 
tially a pre-Christian poem to 
which the Christian elements 
have been attached by some 
monk-transcriber, or whether 
we're dealing with the other 
possibility, a poem that was con- 
ceived from the very beginning 
as a Christian poem. The objec- 
tions to the Christianity in "The 


Seafarer" have traditionally been 
stronger than the objections to 
the Christianity in "The Wan- 
derer", or at least they've caused 
a greater controversy because, 
for one thing, there is more 
Christianity in it to argue about. 

The translation of "The 
Seafarer" done by Ezra Pound, 
which is in itself famous as a 
piece of modern American 
literature (or modern English 
literature -- Pound was an Am- 
erican who lived mainly in 
exile), has been reprinted in 
Hieatt, and presumes the cor- 
rectness of the theory that what 
we have is a pagan poem to which 
the Christian parts were added, 
and that we would be better off if 
they were subtracted. So what 
Pound has done in the process of 
translating "The Seafarer" out of 
the Old English is to very, very 
assidously delete any of the 
explicitly Christian references. 
This meant, in fact, excising the 
whole last one-fifth of the poem. 
The poem in the Anglo-Saxon 
text, in the Exeter Book, has one 
hundred and twenty-four lines. 
He omits everything after line 
99, because the rest of it, he 
thought, was just an addition by 
some monk. And he also omits a 
couple lines before that that he 
thought had been interpolated. 
Whenever there is an ambiguity, 
for example with the word 
dryhten , where it could either 
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mean your local lord, the Ger- 
manic princeling, or The Lord in 
Heaven, he always interprets it, 
small "I," as the local Germanic 
prince. There is another sort of 
funny example. The word engel 
in Old English meant either an 
Angle, a member of the "Ang- 
lish, mace, sonexofethe three 
divisons of the Old English 
people, or an angel. The word 
engel occurs in the poem (line 
78) in terms of fame. This per- 
son desires fame "among the 
engel.” Now, some interpreters 
would say he wants fame in 
heaven, as contrasted with the 
empty, hollow, illusory fame on 
earth; so he wants fame among 
the angels. Of course, Pound 
chose to interpret that as mean- 
ing fame among the Angles. 1 
think he translated it as "laud 
among the English", or somthing 
like that. Well, it seems to me 
that, if somebody's awfully upset 
about the difficulties of this 
life, he might be thinking more 
of being famous in Heaven than 
famous among the English -- 
unless he thought so much of the 
English that that seemed more 
worthwhile! 

Obviously, | myself tilt 
more toward the opinion that 
this is a thoroughly Christian 
poem, and | think that more and 
more of the modern commen- 
tators are coming around to that 
view because of one clue, which 


will provide a good illustration 
of what investigating the back- 
ground of a poem can do for you 
in terms of clearing up its 
meaning. Because the Pound 
translation is so incomplete and 
so tendentious, that is, so 
prejudiced in its reading of the 
poem, |] have supplied, in the 
printed sheets given to you, E.V. 
Gordon's translation, which is 
literal and complete. And, in 
addition, | have typed those 
things which Pound had left out 
in italics in the Gordon version. 


(At this point Mr. Andrews 
posed a second question, to be 
found in Appendix A.) 


] want to go through this, 
but 1 don't want you to get con- 
fused and discouraged by what 
I'm about to do, because I'm 
going to hop literatures. |! just 
want to show you how the 
"Seafarer" controversy was re- 
solved by reference to a piece of 
cultural history that involves 
Welsh literature and Latin 
literature. 


(At this point, Miss Adams 
asked her question, also in- 
cluded in Appendix A.) 


The controversy about 
this poem, remember, revolved 
around two questions. First 
question: Is the Christian stuff 
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original to the poem, or is it an 
addition? Second question: Is 
there one voice in this poem, 
namely one man arguing within 
himself for and against the 
decision to go back to the sea, or 
is itan old man who's been to sea 
and decided it's a rough life 
arguing with a young man against 
his going? 

Well, both these contro- 
versies went back and forth over 
about fifty years, and if you got 
into Old English studies and 
subscribed to the magazines 
where people published their 
bright ideas, you'd have found 
out there were, in the course of 
fifty years, probably four 
articles every year that would 
defend one point of view on these 
questions, and another four 
would defend the other point of 
view. And this kept going on 
without much hope of resolution 
until ]. L. Gordon, the wife of the 
man who did the "Seafarer" 
translation you have in your 
pages, took up his work after he 
died in 1939 and produced, in 
1960, this book (The Seafarer, 
edited asd yell. beeGordon, in 
Methuen's Old English Library). 
This seems to have done for the 
interpretation of "The Seafarer" 
pretty much what Henry Bradley 
had done for the interpretation 
of "Eadwacer" in 1888. 

Now Mrs. Gordon had the 
advantage of having spent some 


time studying a couple of other 
literatures, and there was one 
word, or one thing in the text, 
which struck her as very 
peculiar. There's a clue in this 
thing that unravelled the mean- 
ing, and it is the mention of the 
cuckoo. Even in the Pound 
translation, the cuckoo reference 
comes out pretty straight. | 
think it might be easier for us to 
deal with it in the Gordon text, 
though. . . I'm trying to find the 


cuckoo. nae Habe ee ue issis.. On 
page 34 of your papers. 
"Likewise the cuckoo 


exhorts with sad voice, the har- 
binger of summer sings, bodes 
bitter sorrow to the heart." The 
cuckoo exhorts with sad voice; 
andwenotice, the. CUCKOO. 4S 
exhorting to go to sea. He's 
doing that, however, with "a sad 
voice". Why does the "sad voice" 
exhort to leave? That's one 
question. The other question 
which occurs to students of this 
poem is why the cuckoo should 
be the bird of sorrow. As a 
matter of fact, in al] the rest of 
Germanic literature, the cuckoo 
is associated with spring. He's 
the harbinger of good weather 
and fertility and happiness and 
frolicking in the May. (That's 
why it's the cuckoo that pops out 
of your German clock to 
announce the hours, all of them, 
presumably, "happy hours.") So 
this was very strange. There is 
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only one other poem in Germanic 
literature in which the cuckoo is 
the bird of sorrow, and it's "The 
Husband's Message." But not 
only in no other Anglo-Saxon or 
Old English literature is the 
cuckoo associated with sorrow, 
but in no Scandinavian or 
continental low German litera- 
ture either. Jt is always asso- 
ciated with the opposite. 

This remained very 
strange and mysterious until I. 
L. Gordon realized something 
from her studies with Welsh 
poetry. There are indications in 
the language of the Old English 
manuscript of this poem that it 
may well have been composed 
down here (indicating the place 
on the Ordnance Survey map of 
Britian in the Dark Ages, posted 
on the front bulletin board) , in 
Wessex, rather than up here in 
Northumbria, like a lot of other 
Old English lyrics. And that has 
been generally admitted, that the 
origin of this poem and of "The 
Husband's Message" might well 
have been in the southwest. At 
that time, Wessex extended to 
about here (indicating a place in 
eastern Devonshire). Beyond 
that was the Celtic kingdom of 
Cornwall, and there they spoke a 
language which was a first 
cousin of Welsh. It's not out of 
the question that, by the time 
this poem had its origin, after 
there seems to have been a 


peaceful border established be- 
tween the Celtic fringes of the 
island and the Anglo-Saxon 
center, there could have been 
some influence back and forth. 
Now, the question is, why 
is the cuckoo a symbol of sorrow 
to the Welsh? It's because this 
word in Welsh, spelled CW, is 
pronounced "coo" and means the 
interrogative adverb, "where". 
And it sounds like the cry of the 
cuckoo. So it's as though, every 
time the cuckoo cries and a 
Welshman hears it, because in 
his language "coo" is the word 
for "where", he's hearing the 
bird say, "Where? Where? 
Where?" Gordon's familarity 
with Welsh literature clarified 
that. Since it wasn't entirely out 
of the question at al] that this 
poem was written in the south- 
west part of England under the 
influence of Welsh poetry, she 
then looked for and found cer- 
tain ancient Welsh poems that 
parallelled this one very closely. 
But you have to go a step 
further. Why is the word 
"where" such a mournful word? 
Well, it's because, as became 
clear to Gordon, the Welsh ele- 
gies are based on Latin elegies 
written slightly earlier, mainly 
on the continent, about the fall 
of Roman civilization. Latin- 
speaking inhabitants of the Ro- 
man provinces of Gaul and 
Germany, seeing the barbarians 
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coming and destroying their 
wonderful Roman towns and 
fortresses, and sensing every- 
thing falling apart around them, 
wrote a kind of elegiac poem 
whose point was the vanity of the 
world, that even these wonderful 
achievements of Roman civili- 
zation could be destroyed, which 
had seemed so unshakable in the 
eternal Pax Romana. The refrain 
of these poems is "ubi sunt ," 
which means, "Where are they?" 
— the proud rulers, the warriors, 
the chariots; where are the 
beautiful women; where are all 
the beautiful tapestries, where 
is all the comfort and splendor 
of civilization? It's all gone. 
That's the answer, though it's 
seldom given explicitly. There's 
an ubi sunt’ section, for ex- 
ample, in "The Wanderer". So, 
the question "where" was asso- 
ciated in the Welsh poems with 
the tradition of asking where 
things had gone to make the 
point that they had all been des- 
troyed. That's why the cuckoo is 
the bird of sorrow. It is a re- 
minder, again, of the transi- 
toriness of wordly goods, that 
they all pass away. 

Buteeewhy' ris “tins. so 
important for examining "The 
Seafarer," you may ask. Well, it 
doesn't just clear up the 
mysterious reference to the 
cuckoo — though it does that — 
but it also connects the poem up 


with the Celtic culture. You have 
to remember that the Celts were 
Christians long before the Old 
English were Christians. It was 
Celtic missionaries, for example, 
who started converting the north 
of England even before Augus- 
tine came to Canterbury. And 
one of the things we know about 
the old Celtic church is that the 
fOTiP Or Telleious.: lifes wor, 
renunciation out of devotion to 
God, they practiced — one of 
them, and one of the more 
popular — was to become a sea- 
faring hermit. 

In about the second 
century A.D., in the deserts of 
Egypt, we already have Chris- 
tians who, disgusted with the 
world, and deciding that they 
would be a lot better off if they 
ceased their involvement with 
the world in as far as possible, 
go out into the desert and become 
hermit-monks. But there aren't 
any deserts in Ireland, see, "The 
Emerald Isle", nor Wales, nor in 
Cornwall. So what was available 
to these people? Well, the sea. 
You can be very alone at sea. 
And so, in fact, it was quite 
common for a person who thought 
he had a call to a life of 
especially intense devotion to 
God to leave his family and his 
friends and, instead of entering 
a monastery, a stable institution, 
or instead of going to a desert, 
which wasn't available, to get 
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himself a little leather boat, get 
into the boat, and just sail off 
into the sea to spend the rest of 
his life wandering around on the 
sea as a religious hermit-monk. 

That's what brings us 
back to "The Seafarer", in a 
sense: Is it possible that the 
seafaring of the Seafarer is not 
just undertaken in the spirit of 
commerce or adventure, but that 
what this is talking about is a 
person who is trying to decide 
whether or not to persevere in 
the life of a sea-going Christian 
hermit? The motive for becoming 
a Christian hermit is exactly 
expressed in the sort of denun- 
ciation the Seafarer makes of the 
life upon land: that it was an 
illusion, it provided an illusory 
security. If that is the case, if 
what this is really talking about 
is seafaring as an act of religious 
devotion — which is likely once 
we've established the links of 
this poem with Celtic civili- 
zation on the basis of the text — 
then the last part of the poem 
makes perfect sense with the 
rest. 

Now there are a couple of 
other clues too. Once we've got 
this idea in our heads we can go 
back and take a fresh look at 
such lines as: "His thoughts are 
not of the harp, nor of receiving 
rings, nor of delight in a woman, 
nor of joy in the world, nor of 
aught else save the rolling of the 


waves; but he who sets out on 
waters ever feels longing." What 
I want to point out is that the 
things he is renouncing are: the 
harp, that's partying, the life of 
whoopee (that's what the harp 
was associated with); the re- 
ceiving of rings, that's giving up 
property, or the Germanic form 
of wealth (so the seafaring is not 
being done to make a lot of 
money); delight in a woman, 
that's giving up the companion- 
ship of the opposite sex; the joy 
of the world. What does the 
shape of that correspond to , in 
fact? Giving up going your own 
way (because in a little boat 
there's no where to go), giving up 
wealth, giving up women, all 
suggests monasticism, with its 
three vows of poverty, chastity 
(celibacy), and obedience (in 
which you give up, in some 
sense, your freedom). If you 
read it in that light, it all starts, 
I think, to make sense. This is a 
person who is wrestling with 
what he thinks is a calling to 
give these things up and return 
to the life of a sea-going hermit. 


IV 


Now, to end up, as |] 
promised, back with the juxta- 
position of "The Wanderer" and 
"The Seafarer" in the Exeter 
Book and with the idea that they 
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were put next to one another not 
because of their similarity but 
because of their contrast. "The 
Wanderer" is a truly negative 
poem. The five lines at the be- 
ginning and the two lines at the 
end, what I've called the 
Christian theological introduc- 
tion and resolution, suggest an 
alternative to reliance on this 
world but don't provide it. "The 
Seafarer" takes the logic of all 
this.a step further: * It says, 
okay, the world is hopeless and 
unstable and wretched, and it is 
illusory, vain, to look for 
security and final happiness in 
the world. But it thereby seeks 
to establish the rationality of 
voluntarily undertaking the sea- 
faring life in spite of its hard- 
ships. You see? That's what | 
meant when | said that the two 
poems, placed side by side, 
reinforce the meaning of "The 
Seafarer”. 


APPENDIX A 


At the point indicated on page 8, 
Lincoln Andrews asked the 
following question: 


Mr. Andrews: You talked 
about how they're adding — this 
poem might be adding — some- 
thing to the Germanic idea of 


"grin and bear it". But do you 
know, like, how well circulated 
was some-thing like this back 
then? 


Mr. Simmons: Well, | think 
the difficulty is kind of in the 
way you put your question. I'm 
not saying this poem "added" to 
it; I'm saying that this poem is 
an expession of it, was intended, 
perhaps, to reinforce it in the 
mind of a person who might be 
tempted to waver. All right? 

But, about the circulaton 
of the poem: Again, we can't tell. 
The presumption has been that 
the circulation of Germanic 
poetry was fairly wide. You 
can't count on it for any specific 
poem, because we only have one 
copy of most of them that's 
survived. We can say that it was 
sometimes fairly wide because 
we know how important poets 
were. We know that they copied 
one another. In other words, 
they would listen to one another 
and had apparently fantiastic 
memories. And we also know 
that there are certain stories 
which the poets, in the poems we 
have, presume everybody already 
knows, which must have meant 
that there was a wide circulation 
of some stories all over the 
Germanic world. Does that more 
or less answer your question? 
Okay. Why don't we go on from 
this now to "The Seafarer". 
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At the point indicated on page 
10, Mr. Andrews asked his 
second question: 


Mr. Andrews: Let's see if ] 
understand something. You say 
that "The Seafarer" was a pagan 
poem to begin with... 


Mr. Simmons: Some people 
think that. 
Mr. Andrews: Some people 


think it's a pagan poem to begin 
with; that some monk added some 
Christian ideas to it. In reading 
the poem and translating it, 
wouldn't it turn out to be kind of 
hypocritical. |] mean, if the 
original author is putting across 
pagan ideas, and then somebody 
throws in Christian ideas, 
wouldn't it, you know, throw off 
the balance of the whole poem? 


Mr. Simmons: Ja. That was 
Pound's attitude. He thought 
that that had been the case. This 
had been a pagan poem, some 
monk had tinkered with it, and 
what we're really interested in 
is its paganism, or rather, we're 
interested in the original 
intention of the author. So what 
we should do is excise the 
Christian additions. 

You've got to realize two 
things. First of all, they did not 
have the same attitude toward 


authorship in those days as we 
have now. That's famous as a 
principle of criticizing early 
literature, everything from the 
Bible forward. Things were 
handed down from person to 
person, and they were 
considered sort of common 
property. Each man was thought 
of as free to do with it what he 
pleased. That's one of the 
reasons why all these poems, 
with the exceptions of Caedmon's 
"hymn" and the Cynewulf poems, 
are anonymous. They didn't 
think of mere authorship as 
being a very exalted thing, or 
that the author exercised some 
sort of property right over his 
material. So, in the mind of a 
monk doing the transcribing, or 
possibly of just a Christian poet 
repeating this, to insinuate his 
own point of view wouldn't have 
seemed like a dishonest thing, 
because the poem itself or the 
story itself was part of an oral 
tradition, and sort of "belonged" 
to everybody. Each man was free 
to reshape it; each individual 
poet who told it was free to 
reshape it to his own liking. As 
] have said before, they admired 
your ability to reshape, not your 
ability to invent. You weren't 
expected to invent. You were 
expected to reshape traditional 
material. 

So | think that's sort of 
an answer to the question. Yes, 
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from one point of view, where 
authorship is a very exalted 
idea, and where people are 
thought of as having property 
rights to their work, to go 
monkeying around with someone 
else's poem would be considered 
very dirty pool indeed. It would 
be nasty to tell you that I'm 
giving you a poem by T.S. Eliot 
when really there are five lines 
that I've changed and twenty that 
I've added. But, in those days, 
that wasn't the attitude and 
authorship was largely 
anonymous anyway. 

The other thing that you 
should realize is that all we have 
to go on is what we have. | mean, 
there is no conclusive way of 
proving that there ever existed a 
version of "The Seafarer" without 
the Christian elements. There's 
no way you can prove that's true. 
It is very easy to prove that 
there exists a version of "The 
Seafarer" with the Christian 
elements, and it's the only poem 
with which we can deal with any 
certainty. Such a poem exists. 
The other one may or may not 
have existed beforehand, but the 
poem we have is the one with the 
Christian parts. Okay? 


At the point indicated on page 
10, Miss Robin Adams asked the 
following question: 

Does "The 


Miss Adams: 


Seafarer" have a structure like 
"The Wanderers"? 


Mr. Simmons: Yes. "The 
Seafarer" also has a fairly tight 
structure. It has always been 
assumed that it isn't quite as 
tight as "The Wanderer's", and 
StLuUCtUrd le StUCICS a, Olamanne 
Seafarer" have always been 
disrupted by the fact that so 
much of it is looked upon by so 
many people as an addition or an 
accretion, and you don't know: 
should you study the structure 
of the poem without the 
Christian material, or should 
you study it with the Christian 
material? And it turns out that 
both with and without you can 
make a case that it has a 
symmetry and so forth. Jimmy 
Blanchard, two years ago, when I 
assigned people to do a 
Structurai™ study. off "The 
Seafarer", a very superficial one, 
came up with something 
astoundingly bright. It really 
knocked me to the floor -- I'd 
never seen it that way before. He 
let me keep the paper, and it is 
still stuffed into my copy of the 
Anglo-Saxon text of "The 
Seafarer", and I've never gotten 
round to it. What I want to do 
someday is to really study this 
carefully and try to elaborate on 
it, but ] haven't had time to yet. 
There are structural 
studies of "The Seafarer," 
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though; some of them I've cited 
in the bibliography in your 
printed pages. It has symmetry 
and whatnot. Everyone had 
hoped that one version or the 
other, with or without the 
Christian material, would be so 
assymetrical that on the basis of 
structure alone they could come 
to a decison about whether or not 
it had been there originally. 
And it turns out that defenders 
of the existence of a pre- 
Christian "Seafarer" poem can 
show that if you leave the 
Christian stuff out, it comes out 
beautifully. And it turns out 
that defenders of the Christian 
version show that, if you slightly 
rearrange things and look at it in 
another way, it comes out pretty 
well with the Christian material 
too. Deadlock. But it's structure 
isn't as obvious as the structure 
of "The Wanderer." O 
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APPENDIX B 
The Structure of "The Wanderer" 


I. Theological Introduction — Patient waiting for God's Grace and mercy 
"Often ... inexorable." (5 lines) 


I]. First Monologue — The Wanderer's particular troubles 
A. Triptych on loneliness and control of tongue 


1. First person narrative: "Often I... may think." (8 lines) 
2. General reflection: "A disheartened ... breast." (4 lines) 
3. First person narrative: "Thus... pleasantly." (11 lines) 


B. Double diptych on friendlessness and the ravages of mortality 
1. Third person narrative on exile: "He who has. . ." 
End-tag: "But all joy came to an end.” (8 lines) — theme stated 
2. Third person narrative on exile: "So he who .. ." 
End tag: "in former days... lord's bounty” (8 lines) — theme developed 
3. Third person narrative on longing for the dead: "But then he awakens ...” 
End-tag: "His sorrow is redoubled. ..." (8 lines) — theme stated 
4. Third person narrative on longing for the dead: "when the memory... 
End-tag: "His care is renewed as... sea." (7 lines) — theme developed 


C. Conclusion and lesson — There is no reason for optimism 
"Indeed, there does not seem... hall." (4 lines) 


Ill. Philosophical Hinge — General Pessimism 
"Every day this Middle Earth falters and fails." (2 lines) 


IV. Second Monologue — The trouble of the human condition in general 
A. Double triptych on the characteristics of the wise man — control of the tongue 
1. General principle: "A man cannot become wise .. . of this world. (2 lines) 
2. Enumeration of particulars: "The wise man must... certain" (5 lines) 
3. General principle: "A man should wait... resolve is firm." (2 lines) 
4+. General statement of awareness: "The thinking man will know . . .waste." (2 lines) 
5. Enumeration of particulars: "as now in many places... earl." (10 lines) 
6. General statement of awareness: "The creator of men... silent." (3 lines) 
B. Diptych on the realizations of the wise man — desolation and the ravages of time 
1. Frame: "The wise man considers... and...remembers..." (4 lines) 
a. set of rhetorical questions: "Where are... glory of the lord." (4 lines) 
b. set of observations: "There time..." 
End-tag: "They met their fate." (5 lines) 
c. set of observations "Now storms beat... from the north;" (5 lines) 
d. set of rhetorical assertions: "all is bleak. . ." 
End-tag: "All this earthly dwelling becomes empty.” (5 lines) 
2. Frame: "The wise man pondered ... and sat...in meditation.” (2 lines) 
C. Conclusion and Lesson — There is need for silence and perseverance. 


V. Theological Resolution — Persistent seeking for God's grace and comfort 
"All will be well... there is security for all." (2 lines) 
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